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E hurried down the 

eafion for about two 

miles and suddenly 
came opposite a great gash in 
the apparently unbroken south 
wall. Winding up the grav- 
elly bottom of the gash was 
a well-packed trail, and we 
followed it up to the level 
desert. Looking back across 
the gorge, we saw the two 
Navajos start down from the rim on the 
very trail that we had descended; they 
turned back when they saw that we had 
found a way out of the cajion. 

Although we had watered our horses in 
the cafion we did not urge them on now, 
for we knew that the Navajos, with their 
fresher mounts, could overtake us if they 
chose. We were not surprised, therefore, 
when we were two miles out from the 
cafion, to see the band on our trail again. 
This time they seemed to mean business ; 
at the pace they were traveling they would 
soon overtake us. 

When they were within a quarter of a 
mile of us, Pitamakan began to shout the 
war song of his people and to make signs 
to them to come on and fight. Dismount- 
ing, we hobbled our horses and stood 
ready for what might happen. 

Loudly singing their battle song, the 
enemy came on in a solid body. We were 
relieved to see that they had only one or 
two guns. 

‘They will soon begin to spread out to 
cirele us! Quick! Fire into the midst of 
them!’ José said. 

Our three rifles cracked almost together ; 
we set up a yell as a man and two horses 
went to the ground. The other riders scat- 
tered, but came steadily on; they evidently 
intended to pass, one after the other, on 
either side of us and loose their arrows at 
close quarters. But before firing our first 
round we had prepared to reload as quickly 
as possible; each held a ball ready in his 
mouth and a charge of powder clenched in 
his left hand, and each had stuck a ramrod 
upright in the ground at his side. Before 
the Navajos could lessen the distance be- 
tween us by fifty yards, therefore, and 
before they could shoot an arrow, we were 
ready to send our second round into them. 

One after the other we fired, and each of 
the three bullets emptied a saddle. Then 
the Navajos should have rushed in on us; 
that was what we expected them to do. 
But instead, they circled far out round us 
—so far that the arrows which they shot 
at us all fell short. 

‘*Hurry with your loading,’’ said José. 
‘*Another round like that and we have 
them. ’? 

But this time we were a little longer in 
getting in the load,and when we were ready 
to fire there was not a Navajo within fair 
range of our guns. They had gathered far 
off on the other side of us, and there they 
remained for some minutes in consultation. 
After watching them for a little while, we 
unhobbled our horses and made another 
start for the butte with the cliff-like end. 

It was not so far away now, but we 
doubted whether our tired animals could 
make it before night. Looking back every 
now and then, we could see the Navajos 
busy with their dead. We wondered whether 
they would now let us go our way in peace; 
but presently they again took up our trail. 
They traveled neither faster ner slower than 
we did. 

Toward the close of the day we descended 
a steep drop in the desert and followed along 
a great basin that seemed to have been once 
the bed of a lake, but that was now white 
with powdery alkali dust. The butte that 
we were aiming for was still many long miles 
ahead—much farther than we could travel 
without water. Night was coming on, and 
the Navajos were keeping doggedly on our 
trail. I was thinking that the outlook for us 
was hopeless, when José suddenly gave an 
exclamation of surprise, and snatching the 
telescope out of its case, leveled it at a butte 
about two miles to the east. 

‘We are saved, my young brothers, we are 
saved |’? he cried, thrusting the glass toward 
me. ‘There, on top of that cliff, is Oraibi.’’ 

| looked eagerly at the place. At first I could 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


WHILE ONE TOOK FROM A POUCH A SUBSTANCE THAT LOOKED LIKE SAND 


AND SCATTERED A LINE OF 


IT ACROSS THE DARK TRAIL, 


THE OTHER MOTIONED US BACK. 


not distinguish the houses on top of the cliff 
from the rock itself; but after a minute I 
satisfied myself that José was right, and passed 
the glass on to Pitamakan. 

‘*Tt doesn’t seem real!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*How came a tribe of the Only People to build 
and live in white-men-fashioned houses ?’’ 

‘**You shall ask them,’’ José answered. 
**Come, let’s hurry on. Night is at hand.’’ 

Undoubtedly the Navajos had expected us 
to pass the Hopi town, and to wander on and 
on across the desert until at last we fell into 
their hands. So, when we changed our course 
and headed for the cliff town, they made one 
last effort to end the long chase. They started 
off bravely enough, quirting their horses and 
shouting their war ‘song, but before they came 
again within range of our rifles their courage 
weakened. Slowing down, they followed us 


| almost to the base of the butte of Oraibi, and 


then halted and watched us. 
As we came near the foot of the cliffs, we 


could see a number of people looking down at 


us from above. We turned into a broad, hard 
trail that grew narrower as it rose from bench 
to bench of the rocks. About halfway up to 
the top the path ran through a cleft in the sand- 
stone; the opening was so narrow that a horse 
could barely squeeze through it. 

José, who was leading, was about to enter 
the cleft when two men came out of it, and 
while one took from a pouch a substance that 
looked like sand and scattered a line of it 
across the dark trail, the other motioned us 
back. Through the cleft we could see a number 
of armed men in line. 

‘*Tt is sacred meal that he scatters!’’ José 
exclaimed. ‘‘He bars the trailtous. Younger 
brothers, it looks bad for us.’’ 

Then, turning again to the two Hopis, he 
asked in Spanish whether they understood that 
language. In answer a tall, handsome, white- 
haired man advanced to the line of meal, looked 
sharply at us, and then asked in good Span- 
ish what we wanted from his people. ‘‘ Food 
for ourselves and horses,’’ José replied, ‘‘and 
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shelter from the enemy that 
you see down there on the 
desert.’? 

‘*We see them; they are 
Navajos ; we know their ways 
only too well,’’ said the old 
man. ‘‘For years and years 
they have tried all sorts of 
ways in order to gain entrance 
here. How do we know that 
you are not spies for them ?’’ 

‘*Twice in my young days I came with 
traders to this cliff town and was treated 
well,’’? José answered. ‘‘I come now 
from the far north with these two boys. 
One, you see, is white; the other is a 
Blackfoot. We come to you as friends, O 
chief of Oraibi! Take us in and relieve 
our sufferings. ’’ 

‘*Well, come up, then,’’ the chief an- 
swered as he scattered the line of meal 
with his foot. ‘‘We Hopi people always 
have food and shelter for our friends.’’ 

The old man led the way; the crowd of 
warriors fell back on either side of the 
trail and, when we had passed, closed in 
behind us. Up and up we climbed the 
zigzag trail, and soon came to the top of 
the cliff and the stone - walled town —a 
jumble of houses and narrow passages. 

The chief directed some of the young 
men to care for our horses, and then led 
the way up a ladder to the roof of a house, 
across that to another ladder and up it to 
another roof. Another house opened on 
that roof, and entering it through a low, 
narrow doorway we found ourselves in a 
large, whitewashed room. The chief mo- 
tioned us to seats along a platform at one 
end of the room and ordered a woman to 
bring us water. She handed it to us ina 
large red earthen vessel, and one by one 
wedrank. After a little while she brought 
us some small bowls of goat stew and 
some grayish-blue sticks about the size of 
lead pencils and hollow like macaroni. 
The sticks, José told us, were made of 
corn paste. Following his example, we 
sucked up the soup through them, and 
then ate them along with the meat of the 
stew. 

‘“*This is your home now,’’ said the 
chief, when we had finished the meal. 
**Sleep well, and to-morrow we will talk. ’’ 
With that he and the woman went out. 

It was a strange world to which we 
awoke the next morning. From the roof- 
top in front of the room in which we had 
slept we looked off east, west and south at 
the grim, rock-ribbed desert that stretched 
away to far horizons, and then at the gray- 
walled houses below and round us. Some 
of the houses were built on the very edge 
of the precipitous cliff. In places the 
pueblo of Oraibi was four stories high. 

Early as it was, the Oraibians were al- 
ready astir. Near us were three old men 
alternately chanting and praying to the 
sun. Many women and girls were going 
down or coming up the trail, carrying on 
their backs or their heads large water ollas 
of red or gray pottery. José said that the 
people carried all their water, fuel and food 
up the steep trail from the desert. 

The chief, whose name was Copela, soon 
called us to the morning meal. When we 
had satisfied our appetites, he took us 

through the village to call on various leading 
men, all of whom greeted us with friendly 
words. Some of the men were spinning 
cotton with a rude spindle that they worked 
with their toes as well as with their hands. 
Others were weaving cotton cloth and blan- 
kets. After seeing that, we were not sur- 
prised when we learned that the women had 
the larger share in the government of this 
tribe. They were the house and property 
owners. 

That evening we spent in talk with our 
hosts—answering their questions about our 
adventures and asking in turn about the Hopi 
religion and customs. We partook, too, of a 
meal of beans and corn ; the chief told us that 
the goat meat was all gone and that it would 
probably be a long time before he could getany 
more, for the Hopis had few of the animals. 

Next morning we prepared to continue our 
journey, but Copela and other head men of 
the pueblo would not hear of our leaving for 
some days to come. We must wait until the 
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The party that had trailed us had watered their | 
horses at a spring near by, and were lying 
somewhere out on the desert watching for us. | 
We were glad enough to accept our hosts’ 

advice. During the two weeks that we stayed 
there Pitamakan and I became very friendly 

with the young men. To them Pitamakan was 
a great warrior and hero; he had been in more 
battles and had alone taken more scalps than 

the whole Hopi tribe had taken in many years. | 

Copela had warned us to keep away from 

certain houses in the pueblo that were called | 
kivas, or, as Pitamakan put it, ‘‘natl-o-wap-o- | 
yists’? —sacred lodges; lodges of the sun. 

‘They were the meeting places of various secret | 
societies or fraternities, most prominent of 
which were those of the Antelope and the | 
Snake. As a rule the kiva was under the 

ground, or partly so, and it generally stood | 
apart from the surrounding houses. You | 


and were followed by three other groups of | 
dancers who invoked the rain gods. 

When the actors of the final ceremony had 
gone, we all climbed the ladder and started 
homeward. On the way Copela told us that 
the acts we had witnessed had been performed 
in rotation in every other kiva in the pueblo, 
so that all of the people had had the chance 
to offer prayers for rains and good crops. 

Later the old chief told me much about the 
religious ceremonies of his people. Ancient | 
the Hopis were without a doubt. Long before 
the time of Columbus their actors had per- 
formed the plumed-serpent ceremony in the | 
very kiva in which we had seen it. 

‘We are an ancient people,’”” Copela said. | 
‘‘On your way south you will see where lived | 
the fathers of some of our clans.’’ 

Those were pleasant days that we passed 
with the Hopi people. The one drawback 





| longer. 


pitable pueblo, our hosts urged us to remain 
Then they offered us many presents, 
which, of course, except for a few blankets 
and a little store of food, we had to refuse 
because we had no means of carrying them. 
And so, on the appointed morning, we bade 
good-by to the Hopis. 

All that long day we traveled steadily south 
toward the Colorado Chiquito; nowhere on 
the great desert did we see any sign of life 
other than an occasional coyote or rabbit. José 
assured us that, barring accidents, we should 


| strike the Santa Fe-California emigrant road 


within ten days, and that at some station along 


| it we should be able to purchase mining tools. 


‘*With what?’’ I asked. 

‘*With that,’’ he replied and, reaching over, 
touched Pitamakan’s silver necklace. 

‘*Not unless you first kill me!’’? Pitamakan 
exclaimed. ‘‘I shall wear that necklace at the 


entered it by a ladder that descended from a| was the corn-and-bean diet; we soon became | medicine-lodge dances next sumnier. ’’ 


square opening in the roof. | 

We were surprised and pleased when Copela | 
told us one evening that we were invited to 
witness a ‘‘prayer-for-rain’’ ceremony in the 
kiva of the Antelope priests. We went to 
the place with him shortly after dark, 
and upon descending the ladder found 
ourselves in the midst of a gathering of 
men, women and children that filled one 
end of the room. 

Two very old men, sitting directly under 
the opening in the roof, were tending a 
small fire. The room was very still, and 
we noticed a general air of expectancy. 
Presently a ball of corn meal struck the 
ground beside the two fire keepers; from 
the roof came a hooting noise. 

‘*Youn-ya-i! Youn-ya-i!’? (Come in! 
Come in!) the priests shouted. 

Several men began to descend the lad- 
der, and the priest at once shielded the 
little fire with blankets. In the dim light 
we could only see that those who entered 
had large bundles in their arms. ‘They 
went to the empty end of the room, 
where they moved quickly about for a few 
minutes until the fire tenders suddenly 
dropped their blankets. I could hardly 
believe my eyes when the light revealed a 
small field of sprouting corn before us; 
the sprouts were several inches long and. 
were set in hills of cone-shaped mud. 

‘*This is great medicine,’’ Pitarnakan 
whispered to me. 

Behind the cornfield was set up a 
woven blue cotton screen that covered all 
the space from wall to wall. On the screen 
/were paintings of birds and animals, men 
and women, rain clouds and lightning, 
and about three feet from the ground 
was a row of six round shields with 
strange marks painted on them. 

On either side of the cornfield stood 
several men wearing the most horrible, gro- 
tesque masks that I have ever seen. With the 
men was a woman who wore a queer-shaped 
headdress, from which fell a fringe of red cot- 
ton strings that hid her face. She carried in 
one hand an ear of corn and in the other a flat 
plate heaped to the brim with corn meal. 

After a moment the men began a plaintive | 
song, dancing in time with it. From behind 
the screen came a fearful roaring, and five of 
the shields swung up and revealed round holes 
in the screen, from which large effigies of 
snakes began to crawl—hideous snakes with 
large, bulging eyes and wide plumes of 
feathers on their heads. The sixth shield re- 
mained stationary, because it had painted on it 
the sun symbol with a plumed serpent’s head. | 

Presently the song rose in quicker measure; | 
the roaring behind the screen became louder, 
and the five serpents, writhing in sinuous con- 
tortions and striking savagely at one another 
and at the masked men, crawled out through 
the holes for’ five or six feet of their length. 

‘“‘Ai! But this is medicine!’’ said Pitama- 
kan to me in an awed voice. 


After some minutes the snakes bent to the | 
*floor and, with swaying heads and bodies, laid 


flat the cornfield before them. At that the 
audience became wild with excitement; with 
appealing cries and prayers they tossed sacred 
meal at the snakes and asked for plenteous 
rains and generous crops for the coming season. 
At the same time the masked woman offered 
the snakes her plate of meal, which they ap- 
peared to eat. She, I learned, represented the 
goddess Ha-hai Wook-ti, mother of the ancient 
clan gods. ‘The plumed serpent was the god 
of water and other liquids. 

As soon as the prayers ceased, the masked 
men handed the overturned corn hills to the 
spectators. ‘The fire tenders again darkened 
the room by holding up their blankets, and, 
unseen by us, the actors rolled up their para- 


phernalia and left the kiva. When they had | 


gone, Copela informed us that more ceremonies 
were to be performed and that the next one 
would be the buffalo dance. 

‘*Hal!l That makes me hungry !’’ Pitamakan 
exclaimed. ‘‘How I should like some well- 
roasted buffalo ribs !’’ 

The buffalo dancers soon began their per- 
formance to the time of a lively song and the 
beat of a drum. The dance that they gave 
was good, but by no means so ponderous and 
suggestive of the animal as is the buffalo dance 





ravenous for meat. ‘That craving, more than 
any desire to get to José’s placer ground, 
hastened our departure from Oraibi. 

When we announced one evening that we | 
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“ ALL. RIGHT,” SHE CRIED IN PARTI 
YOUR MONEY TO 


His reply gave José and me food for anxious 
thought. Little did we dream what was to 
befall us ere we ever saw the southern trail. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


NG, “KEEP YOUR PROMISE TO GIVE 
YOUR MOTHER!" 


A LITTLE BOX CAR 


“Oy Mary K. 


T the table in her mother’s clean 
& kitchen Susie Kratchko sat eating 
a schmierkdse cake. Her little 
brothers and sisters crawled over her lap, 
for it was Susie’s ‘‘afternoon out’’—the 
one day in the week when she could be at 
home. Her mother, with her kindly face 
framed by the kerchief that Slavic women wear, 
beamed at her from the other side of the table. | 
‘*Have another cake,’’ she urged. } 


Then, as Susie refused, Mrs. Kratchko went | 


into the next room. When she returned she 
carried a large package wrapped in newspaper. 

‘*Every week you bring home the money 
you earn, little Susie; so for your birthday I 

have prepared a surprise.’’ She untied the 
strings of the bundle. ‘‘Look, a new dress!’’ 

‘*A new dress!’’ faltered Susie. 

‘*Yes, all made of good cloth that I had 
Annie Mersec buy for me; blue, trimmed with 
red ribbon, and lined with the best crinoline 
we could buy. Look at the waist; did she not 

get the collar pretty? And see the black apron 
trimmed with black lace to go with it!’’ 

Tears filled Susie’s eyes. ‘‘It is very nice.’’ 

‘*It cost a good bit—almost eight dollars. ’’ 

‘*T thank you.’’ 

Her mother looked puzzled. 
like it? Perhaps the color —’’ 

‘*O mother, ‘the children call after me in the 
street ‘ Box car!’ when I wear the full skirt and 
the handkerchief! I thought my next dress 
you would let me buy like the American. ’’ 

‘*You want to dress like the American ?’’ 

*“*Oh, yes!’’ : 

Mrs. Kratchko looked at her daughter in 
sorrow and anger. ‘‘Your own people aren’t 

good enough for you! You want to wear the 
| American clothes !’’ 

‘‘In the old country these clothes are all 
right, but here everyone laugh and make fun.’’ 

| ‘*I wear them,’’ said Mrs. Kratchko, ‘‘and 
| your godmother wears them, and your 
| cousins, ’? 

So Susie wrapped the new dress in the 
newspaper and departed; she was a little 
ashamed of her tears, for she knew that she 
had spoiled her mother’s pleasure in the gift. 


‘**You don’t 





Schumann 


As she went down the street Marvin 
Jancewski ran after her and shouted 
‘*Box car!’’ but she scarcely heeded him 
and did not threaten him at all. She 
knew that she looked odd. She saw it in 
the amused glances that she encountered 
on the street cars; even the Willitts, the 
people for whom she worked, smiled a little, 
kind as they were, when she ironed the volum- 
inous petticoats and skirts every week. 

‘‘Why don’t you dress the American way, 
Susie?’’ Eleanor Willitt had asked her. 

She remembered one of Eleanor’s dresses, 
a blue serge with plaid silk collar and cuffs. 
-How pretty that would be! And: she would 
| like to arrange her hair softly round her face 
| instead of wearing it pulled back as if it were 
ironed. It was very well to dress in the Slavic 
way in the old country, but here in America 
people nudged one another and smiled when 
they saw you. 

When she entered her room there was a white 
dress lying on her bed, and a moment later 
Eleanor herself knocked at the door. 

‘*You’re home now, Susie? I was up a 
little while ago, before you got in. This dress 
—I don’t need it any more, and I heard you 
say that you were going to a party to-morrow 
night. Wouldn’t you like to wear it?’’ 

Eleanor knew that she was doing a kind 
deed, for the dress was a good one, but she 
was not prepared for Susie’s extravagant grati- 
tude. The little foreigner laughed and almost 
wept with delight. Eleanor promised to help 
her get ready the next evening. 

Susie hardly knew herself the next night. 
Her hair lay softly round her face; the dress, 
aside from being a little long, fitted her exactly. 

At the church, where a bazaar was being 





| held, she found an immense crowd. She half | 


hoped that her mother would not be there; 
it would be much easier to tell her of Eleanor’s 
gift when she went for the afternoon on 
| Sunday. 

| Apparently her mother had not come. Once, 
| however, when Susie stood on the platform 
| and, joining hands with some other girls, sang 
la song, she thought she caught a glimpse of 
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Navajos went back to their home, they said. |of the Blackfeet. ‘They soon left the room, | could sleép only two more nights in the hos- | 


hér among the crowding faces; but when she 
looked again, she decided that she was mis- 
taken. 

The girls made much of her in her new 
dress; they praised her appearance and seemed 
to take it for granted that she would wear 
nothing except American clothes from now on. 
Susie thought of the new blue wool dress at 
home, trimmed with red ribbon and stiffened 
with crinoline, and sighed. 

Mrs. Kratchko made. no comment when 
Susie told her that Eleanor Willitt had given 
her adress. She seemed preoccupied and said 
briefly ‘‘So?’’ and then caught up one of the 
children and scolded it for getting too close to 
the stove. 

It was getting cold now, too cold for summer 
clothes. Susie wore the blue dress to church 
on Sundays and on her afternoons out, and 
every week she took her money home to her 
mother. 

Annie Murjak, an older girl who had a place 
|that paid well, stopped one evening at the 
| Willitts’ to see Susie. Annie had a hat 
trimmed with fur round the brim, and she 
| wore a plush coat and patent-leather shoes. 

‘*] have a terrible good place, where 
they think a lot of me,’’ she boasted. 
‘*Last night I let the meat burn and my 
missus never said a word. How do you 
like this place???’ 

‘*Tt’san easy place. I like the people. ’’ 

‘*They don’t pay you much, do they ?’’ 

‘They do. ‘They pay good money.’’ 

Annie laughed a little, and a sly look 
came into her black eyes. ‘‘If theydo, why 
don’t you buy the American clothes ?’’ 

Susie did not answer. 

‘*What do you do with your money ?”’ 

‘**T give it to my mother.’’ 

‘* All of it??? 

‘* All of it.’’ 

“TItis not right. Two dollars is enough 
for you to give at home. Look at me! 
Every week I get six dollars that I work 
hard for. Why should I give it at home? 
I spend it for myself and for fun !’’ 

‘*Six dollars you spend for fun!’’ cried 
Susie. 

‘* Yes, and this week when you get your 
pay you meet me downtown, and I will 
get you an American hat. Maybe next 
week you can get something else—a coat 
or some shoes. Soon you will look like I 
do, Susie, instead of like a little box car. ’’ 

‘*My mother —’’ began Susie. 

‘*Ach, don’t be afraid! Think how 
nice you looked that night at the church ! 
You can give her some next month when 
you get fixed up. I was that way, too, 
when I first worked out—always my 
mother, my mother. ’’ 

‘*T will go with you,’’ said Susie at last. 

But when the day came and they met in 
the store, her determination weakened. 
Annie, who thought that she was sacrificing 
a great deal to be seen with a girl who dressed 
so queerly, scolded and finally became angry. 

‘*All right,’’? she cried in parting, ‘‘keep 
your promise to give your money to your 
mother! Wear the full skirt and the handker- 
chief over the head! Be a box car!’’ 

Susie’s cheeks were scarlet as she trudged 
bravely to her mother’s flat. Yes, she sup- 
posed that she should always wear the hated 
dress, always see people smile at her. But 
she could not take the money that she knew 
her mother needed. 

The children were all. glad to see her, and 
climbed over her with hugs and sticky kisses. 
They pointed out a new rug in the next room 
and some new curtains at the windows; they 
were on the point of telling more, when their 
mother warned them with uplifted finger. 

Susie ate her supper of sauerkraut pie and 
wienerwurst with a good appetite. The famil- 
iar food tasted good to her. In the kindly 
home atmosphere her spirits began to lighten ; 
she was glad that she had not taken Annie 
Murjak’s advice. She told anecdotes of the 
week that was past, and her mother replied 
with harmless gossip of the neighborhood. 

It was growing late, and so Susie tied the 
handkerchief over her little straight pigtail 
and put her shawl across her shoulders. ‘Then 
she reached for her pocketbook. 

‘*And here, mother, is my money,’’ slie 
said, laying four dollar bills on the table. 

Her mother picked them up and held them 
in her hand a moment. 

‘*Perhaps you would like to keep these, 
Susie, ’’ she said with an odd smile. ‘‘Perhays 
some clothes, things girls like, you would like 
to buy ?”’ 

Susie looked at her, puzzled; she did not 
understand. 

‘*T saw you that night at the church in tlie . 
American dress,’’ her mother went on. ‘‘Y0U 
looked nice; not Slavic nice, but Ameri«\0 
nice ; and I was proud. This week your fat!ier 
gets to be foreman in the mill, and I say 
him, ‘Now you get so much money, we do :0t 
| need Susie’s money. She can buy the Anil- 
ican dress that she likes.’ And he says, ‘} °s, 





let Susie buy the American dress; we live in 
America now.’ ”’ 

‘‘O mother!’ cried Susie, with a joy ‘iat 
knew no bounds. 

Mrs. Kratchko’s rosy face beamed happ'!y- 
‘*We live in America now,’’ she repeated. 
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CEST LA GUERRE 


((etters from an ambulance driver in France) 


\ Robert Matter 





CARRYING A WOUNDED SOLDIER FROM A “ POSTE 
DE SECOURS” TO AN AMBULANCE. 


I. 
Marion, Indiana, August 22, 1915. 

HAVE been intending to write you for a 
] long time, but I have been busy threshing. 
I have been busy when the weather per- 
mitted. This certainly has been a summer of 
rains. I don’t know how much the wheat 

farmers have lost because of wet days. 
Now, thank goodness, we are through, and 


Iam glad! All summer I have wanted to go 
to Europe. I have received my passport from 
Washington. IfI go, I shall sail on an Amer- 
ican liner. I want to connect up with the Red 


Cross or some similar organization doing ambu- 
lance work at the front in France. All I can 
do will be to drive an ambulance. I don’t see 
what else a fellow without medical training 
could do. 

I want togosoon. I wonder if arrangements 
could be made on this side before I sail? Per- 
_ haps you could find out something for me. I 
should like to sail on a boat leaving two weeks 
from yesterday. 

Let’s hear from you. 


EAGER EXPECTATIONS. 


II. 
New York, August 28th. 
SAIL to-morrow. If I had cared to wait 
| in this country a week longer, I could 
have gone on a boat of the French line 
with a thirty-per-cent reduction in fare, as I 
shall serve their government. 

This is some job. Ihave to buy even my own 
equipment, which costs about fifty dollars, and 
pay all my expenses, traveling expenses in- 
cluded—everything except the cost of my board 
and room when I reach France. I don’t know 
how long I shall be gone. 

I’m looking forward to this work with more 
enthusiasm than anything I have ever done. 
Well, so long! 

h - III. 
Paris, France, September 19th. 

I have been so busy moving round that I 
haven’t had time to think. I expect to leave 
Paris within a few days. I am waiting now 
until I have my driving test and receive my 
chauffeur’s license. I go to the Vosges Moun- 
tains in Alsace and shall be within a few miles 
of the German lines. 

Our Paris hospital is at Neuilly, a suburb 
of the city, just outside the wall at Porte 
Maillot. The building is called Lycée Pasteur 
and was built to be a high school. There are 
two hundred doctors, nurses and attendants, 
and about five hundred beds for wounded. Our 
ambulances number about twenty. Each car 
has a driver and an orderly. I have been an 
orderly on one of the cars so far, and my work 
has consisted of keeping the car in repair and 
answering calls, about three a week, to the 
railway stations and conveying the incoming 
wounded to a hospital. The 
work here is monotonous, to 
say the least. 

We wear a brown or khaki 
uniform, somewhat like that 
worn by the English soldiers, 
save that we have half a dozen 
red crosses stuck round on us. 
My uniform cost seventeen dol- 
lars, and my overcoat would 
have cost nineteen dollars, but 
I bought a secondhand one for 
seven. We wear leather leg- 
gings, or putties, and brown 
shirts and ties. If you are 
going to hang round Paris and 
look like a dandy, you can spend , 
4s much on your clothes as you like; but I’m 
satisfied with my clothes, as I expect to sleep 
in them. I see a dozen aéroplanes every day. 
One fellow at the hospital, who was wounded, 
flies every day and loops the loop for us and 
flies upside down. Several of the fellows have 
sone, or are going, into the aviation corps. 

Now, I’ll tell you about the air raid we had 
on September 8th, while I was in London. 
1 had heard about the Zeppelins dropping 
bombs on the East End, but I didn’t think 
much about it one way or the other. S. and 
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In Three Parts 


cheered. For fifteen min- ‘ 
utes S. and I listened to the 
Boom! boom! boom! and 
then we went out on the 
street. Everything was in 
confusion ; women were crying, people 
were running round aimlessly. Some 
were in night clothes. I saw two girls jump- 
ing up and down and crying over and over 
again, ‘‘Oh, here they come! Oh, here they 
come!’’ In every direction the sky was aglare 
from the fires started by the bombs. Taxis and 
military automobiles were running like mad 
through the streets. No one knew what to do. 
For lack of something better, we ran to the 
nearest fire and watched the firemen work. 
The bomb had smashed a house and had set 
fire to the entire block of buildings. All the 
windows near by were smashed. I talked to 
people, and from what I could gather there 
must have been two Zeppelins that came across 
the city. After the first bomb was dropped, 
the searchlights began sweeping the sky. They 





aircraft guns commenced blazing away. As 


long as the searchlights were on the 
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Part One —2 


nations have removed their 
names and every distin- 
guishing mark they can, 
and at night all lights that 
show are extinguished. 
England was about the same as 
when I was last there, two years ago. 
I saw many more soldiers than formerly, of | 
| course. The Canadian troops are called the 
‘**millionaire soldiers,’’ because they receive as 
much pay in one day as the English do in a 
week. All the street lights in London were 


| Shaded, so that they could not be seen from 


|above. Everyone was afraid of the Zeps, as | 
| they are nicknamed. | 


| 


THEY KNEW WHAT HE MEANT. | 


T Folkestone, on my way across the Chan- | 








located one ‘‘Zep,’’ and immediately the anti- | over here. Where did you study ?’’ 


nel from England, I had to fill out a card | 
giving my occupation, and so on. [| 
wrote down ‘‘stewdent,’’—in my haste, of 
course, —and they said, ‘‘We spell it with a ‘u’ 


Paris is dead. Only a few stores and cafés | 
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WATCHING A GERMAN AEROPLANE FLYING 
OVERHEAD. 


and no place really to get warm except in your 
blankets under shelter. I have been in the 
service a month now and I am very glad I 
joined. Perhaps I see more of the life behind 
the trenches than do most war correspondents. 
I like the other fellows in the service very 
well. Almost half of them are Harvard chaps. 
There is only one Princeton fellow here now, 
besides myself, and one Lawrenceville boy. 

So far I have been at our base merely a day 
at a time. I come in and work on my car and 
then I am sent out again. I haven’t had my 
clothes off since I came, and I haven’t washed 
my face for a week. The only basin I have 
had in that time was a horse trough; so I 
spared the horses. 

When on duty we have to answer a call any 
time of day or night. The other night I was 
sent out with three wounded, and I 





| Zep, I could see the thing plainly, but 
when the lights lost it, I could not 
see it at all. This was a bright 
moonlight night, remember. Once, 
for what seemed to me fifteen minutes, 
the Zeppelin did not move percepti- 
bly, but remained stationary and 
methodically dropped bombs. ‘The 
shrapnel from the guns were burst- 
ing beneath all this time. They 
looked like fireworks. The guns 
made more noise than did the bombs, 
but the people failed to realize this. 
Finally the thing disappeared for 
good, and we went home to bed, but 
not to sleep much. 

In the morning we walked over 
about a block and viewed where a 
bomb had dropped. I was living in Great 
Russell Street, across from the British Mu- 
seum. This bomb had landed in Queen Square, 
which is right behind the hotel in Russell 
Square, where we all were eight years ago. 
The bomb dropped in the grass plot in the 
middle of the square, and made a hole five feet 
deep by fifteen feet across at the top. Queen 
Square is surrounded by hospitals, and the 
windows of every one were broken. All the 
leaves were blown off the trees, and many 
doors of the buildings were caved in. Hun- 
dreds of people were standing round, but no 
one was permitted to take any pictures. 
if that was badly wrecked. The newspapers 

never tell where the bombs strike or what 
damage they do. All that was said about this 
raid was that one hundred and six people were 
killed and injured. It was the first time that 
the West End had been touched. 

The evening papers have a nice way of 
posting announcements something like this: 





AFTER THE ZEPPELIN RAID. 
SAW another building on High Holborn 





‘*Four Zeppelins sighted westward bound over 





A HAND SLED USED IN WINTER FOR CARRYING THE 


WOUNDED. 
open. Nearly all the hotels are wholly or 
partly hospitals. Everywhere you see women 


in black. 
IV. 
October 8th. 

I am writing this in the kitchen of a house 
up in the mountains. The kitchen is the only 
place where it is warm, and I am sitting on 
a bench hugging the stove, while a soldier 
prepares the officers’ supper. I shall not be 





asked to join in. 

I have been up here for five days. This is 
the most distant post we have. The fighting | 
is very light in all this section. The heavy | 
fighting isin Champagne. So far I have made | 
only two trips. I carry the wounded in my 
car from here about twenty miles to a hospital. 
I have to ascend ten miles to the top of a moun- 
tain and then descend the other side. The) 
roads are very narrow and I pass convoys of 
guns, foodstuffs for men and horses, droves of 
cattle and sheep, mules loaded with barbed wire 
for entanglements, and so forth. The driving 
is exciting. For one thing, there is a battery 
of ‘‘75’s’? about a hundred yards from where I 
now am, and every time they let loose I jump. 





Our poste de secours is in a loft over a cow 
stable. Here we sleep, and, if 
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STARTING FOR THE TRENCHES. 


| Holland.’”? Then you begin to think that at 


— o’clock you will have a visit, and you 


stand on the street corner, head back, looking | 


| up into the sky and just waiting. The ‘‘tubes’’ 


expected there is always a crowd in front of the 
stations. On Piccadilly Circus it is so crowded 


|a long bayonet you wonder how they handle 
‘= the safest places, and whenever Zeps are | 


| you can hardly pass by. They say you are in | 
| as much danger during a raid from the pieces | 


| of bursted shrapnel shells fired by the English 
| guns as you are from the German bombs. 
| I haven’t told you about my trip across the 


{ went to the Middlesex Theatre that evening. , Atlantic. The ship Hesperian was torpedoed 
About ten-thirty we heard Boom! boom!) just sixty miles from us. Our boat had her 


boom ! My heart stopped beating. All the 
soldiers rose and left. Then everyone started. 
{ thought there would be a panic, but the 


name painted in large, white letters on her 
sides, and also the American flag, about forty 


feet long and ten feet high, painted on each | 


leading actor jumped to the front of the stage, 
and called, ‘‘We are as safe here as any 
place! Remember you are British. ’’ 


side. While we were in the war zone, for two 
nights electric lights were hung over the rail, 





A COMPANY OF CHASSEURS RECEIVING FINAL ORDERS BEFORE 


| share with you anything they have. 


|in the morning. The food can be brought to | 
| them only after dark. 


there are any wounded, we 





sleep next to them. We eat 
with the soldiers, and the food | 
is none too good. It all reminds | 
me of camping out. You have | 
to make up with whatever hap- 
pens. The fighting here is dif- 
ferent from the fighting on level 
ground. Artillery on the hills 
command the valleys. At night 
they shoot up sky shells that 
illuminate the trenches and 
guard against attacks. If it 
were not for the guns’ going 
off you would scarcely know a 
war was on. 

The troops here are practically all chasseurs. 
They are good fighters, but for the most part 
rather small, and when they have a big rifle with 


the outfit. They are very generous and will 
Nearly 
all of them ask you when the war will end. 
Life in the trenches is horrible. The men 
go in for eight days at a time. The only hot 
meals they have are at nightfall and at. three 





It is cooked in wagons | 


had three punctures. I was six hours 
on the way. The roads are remade 
mountain trails and have fresh rock 
over the greater part of them. Prac- 
tically all the young men are in the 
trenches, and the ‘lerritorials, the 
older men, are put to work roadbuild- 
ing. Consequently, most of the roads 
are lined with old men engaged in 
breaking rock. They seem to sit all 
day and hammer at one stone. A 
cent a day is not very big pay for that 
work. They never see any fighting. 
The scenery here is splendid; but 
you don’t have much chance to dwell 
on its beauty when you are driving. 
We are not far from Switzerland, and 
from the mountain tops of the Vosges 
on a Clear day we can see Mont Blane. The 





houses here are all built in the Alpine style. 


The barracks for the soldiers and all the mili- 
tary buildings are covered over with branches 
so as to be invisible from above. The French 
batteries are completely covered with trees, and 
one would scarcely be able to find them unless 
he knew their location. From above they are 
completely invisible. The big guns are some- 
times miles behind the lines, and sometimes 
they have to shoot over a mountain at their 
target. The other night the battery close to 
us began firing. I ran over to watch them, 
but when I arrived they had finished and the 
gunners were eating supper. Everyone here 
wears aluminium rings made from fuse heads 
from German shells. If I can find some fuse 
heads, I shall have a sOldier make me some 
rings. 
Wa 
October 17th. 
You people at home don’t write very often. 
If you do, I fail to receive the letters. I have 
been very busy the last few days. I was sent 
up to a poste de secours. It wasanew station 
for me, and a very interesting one. I was 
awakened about five one morning by the firing. 
An attack was on. The noise was terrific. 
The rifle fire sounded like a wagon going over 
a bridge. Then the artillery began—Boom! 
boom! I had a call at six o’clock and drove 
my ambulance down to within a mile of the 
fighting. Here I had to wait while the 
wounded were brought in. They were car- 
ried on stretchers by four men, or the stretchers 
were strapped one on each side of a mule. If 
the wounded were able to sit up, they rode 
in a sort of chair on the sides of mules. 
| the hill. I was protected by a spur of the 
hill; so there was no danger. There were 
French batteries all round us, and they were 
firing rapidly. Then we could hear the Ger- 
man shells answering. A big shell going 
through the air makes the creepiest noise 
imaginable. The English call it ‘‘the whistle 
of death.’’ First, you hear this whistling 
sound, and then in a few seconds you hear 
the explosion. It was pretty exciting. The 
wounded came in all bleeding at their wounds, 
which had just been bandaged. We had to 
rush them to the hospitals, where they could 
receive real attention. I never saw so much 


THE WHISTLE OF DEATH. 
WAITED on a narrow road that ran along 


‘and hauled as close to the trenches as possible | blood in my life. I drove steadily from six 


and then carried forward by hand. In some that morning until five-thirty the next morn- 
places the French and German trenches are | ing, when I snatched a little sleep. Then I 


|only ten feet apart. The men throw hand | continued driving, and the next day my car 
grenades and shoot air torpedoes back and broke down. Since then I haven’t done any- 


| so that the painted name and flag were brightly | the gas shells are used. 
That stopped the panic, and the audience illuminated. Ships belonging to belligerent| The weather has been bad; rain and snow, 


forth. ‘The Germans use gas, and the French 
are equipped with helmets they put on when | 


| 


thing for about eighteen hours. I shall have 
to get my car towed in, and then I shall 
have to work on it myself until it is repaired. 

I witnessed an interesting thing the other 
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day. A regiment of French soldiers.was drawn | 
up, and eight of the men were decorated with 
medals. The officer who pinned on the medals 
kissed each man on both cheeks and then shook 
hands with him. 

Yesterday I saw a German aéroplane being | 
shelled. The day was clear and I could make 
out the puffs of smoke when the shrapnel | 
exploded. They looked like balls of cotton. 

The other night an ambulance driver went | 
off the road and his ambulance upset. He had | 
three badly wounded men inside and one in | 
front with him. I stopped my car, and we got 
out all the wounded save one and put them on | 
my stretchers. The man left inside the over- | 
turned car had a smashed leg, and he was | | 
jammed against the top of the ambulance. It | 
was three in the morning and the only light we 
had was my lantern. We waited until a convoy 
of guns came along, and I stopped them. About | 
twenty men lifted the car up while we pulled | 
out the wounded man. ‘Then we loaded my car | 
and I took all the wounded to the hospital. 


The French people are fine when you get to| this entry, Vagabond,’’ ‘said Mrs. Whitman | | they were frightened and sorrowful, they were 


know them. They certainly are brave, and 
they are the politest people I ever knew. If 
I could only speak the language better, I should 


|enjoy myself a lot more. 


Quite a number of the soldiers speak Eng- 
lish. One day we were loading a wounded 
man into an ambulance, and he looked up at, 


}us and said, ‘‘Take me back to Broadway !’’ 


The more I see of this war, the more terrible 
war seems to me. I don’t know how it can 
be ended inside of a year. It seems to me that 
the best thing is to be prepared for war, and 
| I hope our country figures out some system to 
gain military knowledge. 

What is happening down on the farm? 
Have my cattle been sold? If so, what did I 


| obtain for them? 


We are having fine weather for achange. I 
hope it keeps on for a while. It won’t be long 
until winter is here. I just happened to think 
that to-day is Sunday. You would never 


| know it unless you looked at the calendar. 


THE: DISGRACE-OF- GRANDFATHER 


Po. 
aa 
HAVE always said that in this particular | 
if instance I did not blame grandfather, and 
that Vagabond was a mistake from the | 
beginning. Vagabond was a dog, but he was | 
also a serious mistake. 

When an error is printed in a country news- 
paper, the editor usually apologizes to his’ 
public by saying that ‘‘it crept into our col- 
umns.’’? Vagabond crept into the Brisbanes’ | 
columns. It happened one Sunday as they | 


“By EliaW Peattie 2 


in the gig for long drives and left him in towns 


/more than ten miles distant, in the care of 


liverymen. And on each occasion Vagabond, 
with burs in his coat, somewhat lame, but 


|absolutely sure of his welcome, had come 
| trotting back the next day, had saluted each 


member of the family, and had told his story 
in almost articulate whines. 


August was dry that year, and there was 


much sickness in the surrounding country, 


were all starting for church. They came out of | especially among the babies. Doctor Brisbane 
their front door into the June sunshine in their | was overworked, and his family felt anxious 
Sunday best: Doctor Brisbane—that’s grand-| about him. One evening he came home in 
father—in his top hat and frock coat; Mrs. | the sultry gloaming too tired to eat his supper. 
Brisbane in her pearl-gray silk; and Sallie| He could only drink the glass of fresh milk 


Whitman, their sweet-faced daughter, in her | 
widow’s black ; Lila Whitman, her eleven-year- 
old daughter, and Nelson—who was named | 
for his grandfather—and Jamie. The boys | 
were thirteen and eight years old respectively. | 

They had no sooner emerged from the house | 


ORAWINGS BY REGINALD BIRCH 


THE DOCTOR TURNED 
AND INADVERTENTLY 
SAID: “GO HOME! 
GO HOME,! SAYI”" 


than they were met by Vagabond, whom they 
had never seen before. That son and grand- 
son of mongrels was of medium height, and 
had a brown, curly coat, watery, shrewd, 
sociable eyes, gnawed ears and a ragged tail. 
The first thing he did was to lick the blacking 
off one of the doctor’s boots. 

‘*Well, of all the impudence!’’ cried the 
doctor. ‘‘Get away, sir—off with you!’’ 

Vagabond then walked over to Lila and 
rubbed his dusty sides against her white stock- 
ing. The doctor brandished his cane, and the 
dog slunk back ; but when they started church- 
ward again, he followed. The doctor turned 
and inadvertently said: 

‘““Go home! Go home, I say!’’ 

It was all that Vagabond needed. With an | 





that his wife brought him and then stretch 
| his weary body on the bed. 

‘**I don’t believe I could get up for anyone 
to-night, ’’ he said. 

But his wife knew very well that he would 
respond to the first serious call for help. Even 


a _ 
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the boys remembered to go about with subdued | 


voices, and the household was justly indignant 
when a clap of thunder broke the silence. 

But thunder was not the sort of noise to | 
which the doctor objected. He heard it, | 


indeed, but only to turn in his bed with the | 
| muttered comment: 


‘*That’s what the babies need—rain.’’ 


Within an hour the storm had settled to a! 


steady downpour, and the household stole 
quietly to bed. They thought of the sick, too, 
and of the parching fields, and rejoiced at the 
end of the ‘‘dry spell.’’ 

‘*Father will be a different man in the 
morning,’’ thought Mrs. Whitman. She re- 
garded her father as her particular charge. 

She was dropping off to sleep, thinking 


as sternly as she could. ‘‘You’re a very bad | 


dog! Lie down, I say!’’ 


also amused. They snickered. It is too bad, 
| but they did. When the doctor regained his 


Vagabond did as he was bid, and strenuously | equilibrium, the genial and indulgent grand- 


whacked the linoleum with his tail until the | 


thumps sounded like the blows of a hammer. 
Fearing that at any moment her father’s weary 
voice would come down to her demanding to | 





“YOU'RE NOT AT ALL THE KIND OF GRANDPA 


I ALWAYS THOUGHTI” 


know the cause of the tumult, Sallie Whitman 
hastily closed the entry door and returned to 
her bed. 

All went well for about ten minutes. Then 
there resounded through the house a manda- 


tory: 
‘*Bow—wow! Bow! Wow! Bow—wow— 
wow! Wow!’ 


Vagabond did not like the entry! 

Mrs. Whitman almost rolled out of bed and 
ran down the stairs. She flung open the door 
of the entry, and at that moment, if silence 
had not been the most desirable thing in the 
world, Vagabond would have had the whip- 
ping he deserved. She did not even dare to 
reprove him, however, so fearful was she of 





waking her father. After making sure that 
the doctor’s door was securely 
fastened, she went once more 
to her bed. 

The next morning her first 
thought was for Vagabond, but 
she had not long to remain in 
doubt of his whereabouts. 

‘*O grandmother! See what 
this wretched dog has done!’’ 
It was Lila’s voice, and it came 
from the best bedroom. 

Moved by a common impulse, 
the family rushed toward the 
room. ‘Truly, Vagabond had 
been there! The rumpled, 
muddy counterpane, the em- 
broidered shams, once resplen- 
dent in their cleanliness, bore 
witness to his restless spirit and 
his wet paws; but, worst of all, 
the beruffied, diaphanous party 
frock of Miss Lila, which the 
laundress had taken three hours 
to iron, was a ruin—at least 
from a laundress’ point of view. 

‘*And Maida Cumming’s lawn party is to- 
night !’’ mourned Lila. ‘‘How did he get in 
| the house, anyway ?”’ 

Her mother told her tale and told it rather 
bitterly. ‘*We’re the slaves of that intruding 
dog,’’ she said. ‘‘And what are we to do? 
None of us have the heart to whip him.’’ 

It was, indeed, hard to imagine which of 
those mild-eyed persons would flog a mongrel 
dog. Vagabond now stood regarding the bed 
| with an impersonal, if watery, eye and his 

family with his customary affection. 
| At the breakfast table the doctor heard the 
| whole story, and he was just tired enough and 
| worried enough to resolve upon some condign 
punishment for Vagabond. The nature of it 
he had not decided upon, but as-he sat on the 





air of patient virtue, he ran in at the gate, | happily of life in general and of the sweetness | veranda reading his paper his thoughts were 


up the walk, and lay down on the veranda. 
‘*Well!’’ exclaimed the doctor, aghast. | 
‘*Did you ever see anything like that?’’ 
When the family came home from church, 
V agabond was waiting for them. 

‘*Poor fellow !’’? said Nelson. ‘‘Let’s keep 
him a while and feed him up. See how thin 
he is!’? 

‘*Very well,’’ said the doctor. | 

It was no fault of Vagabond’s that he had | 
never known kennels, never had a training, | 
and never had been loved. He felt within him 
a capacity for all those things. His breeding 
was against him, however. All his intelligence | 
and amiability could not keep him from making | 
mistakes. | 
he was an old family pet. 
and put his splay paw on the laps of visitors | 
in their best clothes. He sat on the Persian | 
silk rug in the drawing-room, and came in on | 





the freshly scrubbed kitchen floor with his wet ‘admitted him he trampled upon her bare feet | | violently on an unyielding 
He liked everyone and was confident | and eae his wet sides against the wall | ash floor, and to lie there 


feet. 
that everyone liked him. | 
Twice had the doctor taken him with him 


| of summer rain in particular, when a sound | 
| broke upon her ear. It was low and mournful, | 
| to begin with, but it rose toa crescendo of woe. 

‘*Muum — um — 00— 000 — o—wow—wow— 
lpoacaane ve 

It was Vagabond asking to be let in out of 
the rain. 

“‘Surely,’’? Mrs. Whitman said to herself, 
‘in a moment or two he’ll stop. ’’ 

But she had forgotten how well equipped 
Vagabond was to hold his own in the world. 
‘*‘Mum—uum—oom—oom—wow—wow !?? 

There it was again—that ear - piercing, 
blood-chilling howl. 
‘Tf we were a noble Irish family,’’ thought 


He worked on the supposition that | Sallie Whitman as she groped her way down | the doctor’s feet, and threw 
He would go up| the stairs, ‘‘I should know that this was our | him headlong. 


‘banshee. But I fancy it would be easier to | 
deal with a banshee than with Vagabond.’’ 
Vagabond was at the side door, and as she | 


“You'll ~ right here on the linoleum in | 


| upon Vagabond, who lay near him, regarding 
him with a self-satisfied expression. 
| .**Come here for a minute, if you please, 
| grandfather !’’ cried Nelson. 
| ‘*We’ve just finished the 
pigeon house and set it up on 
the woodshed. It’s abeauty.’’ 
Nelson had always seemed 
to the doctor like a reincar- 
nation of himself as he was 
in his youth, and he had a 
peculiar feeling of gladness 
when he regarded him. Now 
he rose with pleasure. Vag- 
abond rose, too, fairly under 





It is not an agreeable thing 
for a man of sixty-five years 
to find himself precipitated 


| sprawling. Nelson and Jamie 
ran to help him, and although 











THE REDOUBTABLE VAGABOND!I 


father of a few seconds before had vanished. 
He was calm, white and remote—very remote. 

‘*Nelson,’’ he said, ‘‘you will be good 
enough to order my gig.’’ 

He went in to make his preparations 
for his day’s round and, coming out, bade 
his family a haughty farewell. Then he 
climbed rather heavily into the gig and 
whistled to Vagabond. Profoundly com- 
plimented, the dog gave a somewhat super- 
cilious look at the boys and, with many 
waggings of the tail, followed the doctor 
down the road. 

Nelson and Jamie looked at each other. 

‘*What’s he going to do with Vag?’’ 
asked Jamie, with his lip quivering. 

‘*Oh, I’m glad the creature has gone !’’ 
cried Lila. ‘‘Grandfather probably means 
to give him away, and it serves Vagabond 
right. I’ve got to wear that horrid blue 
dress to the party.’’ 

‘‘Girls are such geese!’’ said Nelson 
under his breath to Jamie. ‘Lila cares 
more about a silly old dress than she does 
about a live dog!’’ 

They went back to their pigeon house, 
on which they still had some work to do; 
but the pretty little thing, which they had 
made themselves and in which they had 
felt uncommon pride, had lost its charm. 

They had small appetite for the mid- 
day meal, and after it was over set out 
to walk to the McCarthy woods—a strip of 
wild timberland that lay two miles south of 
town. 

‘Tf only we had Vagabond with us!”’ said . 
Nelson, with a sigh. 

At that moment a wagon came lumbering 
down the road. It made a great noise, but its 
thunder could not drown the yelp of a dog that 
was evidently tied to the spring of the seat. 
The boys knew that yelp instantly. 

‘¢*Vagabond!’? Nelson announced, standing 
still in the road. 

It seemed to Nelson that he had never seen 
a larger man than the one in the wagon. He 
wore a dust-colored suit of clothes and a hat 
that covered his eyes. From the first moment 
the boys were his enemies. As he approached, 
Nelson began to shout at him. 

‘*Hey, stop! Stop please, mister !’’ 

The man pulled up his horses. 

‘*'That’s our dog!’’ cried the boys in chorus. 

At sight of the boys Vagabond became fran- 
tic. The man grinned. 

‘*You Doc Brisbane’s boys?’’ he asked. 

‘“*Oh, yes, yes!’’ cried little Jamie eagerly. 
‘* And that’s our dog. Won’tyou untie him?’’ 

‘*Old doc, he don’t seem to be so fond of 
your pet,’’ the man answered, with a laugh. 
‘*T need a dog myself, you see, and I guess 
we’ll suit each other first-rate. ’’ 

“Oh, but it’s our dog!’’ wailed Jamie, as 
the man whipped up his horses. 

Vagabond sent up one last despairing howl. 
The two boys, no longer intérested in the 
wonders of McCarthy’s woods, went back with 
heavy hearts to pour their story into the ear 
of one who never failed them. 

If there was anything that Doctor Brisbane 
liked to do, it was to come home. He liked 
everything about his house. There never was, 
to his mind, so desirable a drive gate, and just 
to go under its arch, dripping with honeysuckle 
vine, was enough to make a man happy. His 
front veranda seemed to him the finest front 
veranda in the country; and he would not 
have traded that front door, with the fanlight 
above it, for any front door in the world. 

But all those things were as nothing to what 
was to be found inside. The minute he opened 
the door he always called, ‘‘Where’s mother’”’ 
Then his wife came running down from her 
sitting room, and the boys from some part of the 
house, crying, ‘‘Why, there’s grandfather !’’ 
as if it were an astonishing thing for grand- 
father to come to hisown house. And Lila ran 
to him for a kiss, and Sallie Whitman came 
out of her little sitting room to smile at her 
adored father. 

On this particular night he came home with 
his usual anticipation, and at the door he called 
cheerily, ‘‘Where’s mother ?’’ 

‘‘Here I am, Nelson,’’ said the voice of his 
wife. It sounded restrained, 
and he feared that a long- 
dreaded telegram had conie 
announcing the death of her 
invalid sister. 

He hastened to her room 
and on the way he passed the 
boys’ apartment. Nelson was 
sitting by the window stari! 
off at the meadows.  I!is 
grandfather did not remem- 
ber ever to have seen his 
namesake assume so pensi\© 
an attitude, but he was tv 
anxious to know the cause 0! 
his wife’s tone to pause. [lv 
found Mrs. Brisbane sittin 
in her usual place. She Jeut 
an unresponsive cheek to the 
doctor’s hearty kiss. 


“Why, Mary, my dear:’ 
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expostulated the doctor. 
has happened? Not your sister?’’ 

‘‘No,’”’ she said. ‘‘Nothing has happened 
that you don’t know about.’’ 

‘‘Well, certainly nothing has happened to 
make me sad, my dear. My babies are all 
better, the crops are saved, and we’re going 
to have a prosperous year!’’ - 

Mrs. Brisbane remained uncommunicative, 
and the doctor, baffled, retired to the living 
room. There his daughter Sallie found him. 


Now, Sallie Whitman was a dove, but a dove | a few steps to the shed, which was lighted, as | piped Jamie. 


“What is it that | 





cold, it’s good, I think. And—and, grandpa | light, beheld the cause of all his suffering—| other, the machinery behind them suddenly 


—did you feel very bad to-day ?’’ 
‘*Pretty bad,’’ said grandfather. 


| the redoubtable Vagabond! It is true that he began to grind with a jarring sound, and a 
| bore about him the marks of adventures and | moment later came to a. standstill. 


In the 


‘*Yes, I know. Sometimes when I’ve been | that he limped; but in spite of all that, he was same instant the lights went out. Stan was 


bad it gives me a Jung ache. 
Did you have a lung ache?’’ 
Evidently then, there was no question about 
grandfather’s having been ‘‘bad.’’ 
‘*But now, grandpa, you—you must shut 
your eyes, please. ’’ | 
The doctor obeyed, and his grandson led him 


can ruffle its plumage when it has provoca-|he knew even through his closed lids, by a/| 


tion. 


lantern. There was a curious shuffling noise | 


‘*Father,’’ she said, ‘‘I can’t tell you how | and the soft giggling of two boys. 


shocked and troubled I am at the great dis- 
tress that you have caused my boys to-day.’’ 

‘*Distress??’ The doctor was nonplused. 

‘“*Do you want your grandsons to grow up 
suspicious and resentful ?’’ 

‘*Sallie!’’ gasped the doctor. 

‘*To coax their dog away, and deceive them 
by making them think you were taking it with 
you for the day and then to send the poor 
creature off with a brutal man!’’ 

‘*T didn’t deceive them in the least!’’ the 
doctor protested. ‘‘They knew I never took 
the dog out for pleasure. Who would? He’s 
been annoying everyone in the house, and I 
did what I ought to have done long ago, and 
got rid of him.’’ 

Nelson was at the door. His eyes were 
watery and his lips were trembling. 

‘“*O grandpa,’’ he wailed, ‘the rode right, 
by us, and he was breaking his heart! I 
never heard anything feel so bad—not even a 
boy 1? 

‘Dear me,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Vagabond 
needs a little training, and I hope he’ll get 
it—since no one in this family had the nerve 
to give it to him. He wore my patience out, 
and I made up my mind that he had made 
trouble enough round this house. I. found a 
farmer who lives a good distance from here, 
and I gave him the dog.’’ 

‘*Then you know the man, father?’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Whitman, with a swift look of 
reassurance at her son. Perhaps Vagabond 
could be recovered, after all. 

‘*No, I don’t,’’ said the doctor shortly. ‘‘He 
said he lived twenty miles from here, and that 
was all I wanted to know.’’ 

Nelson flew into a swift passion. 

‘*You’re not at all the kind of grandpa I 
always thought!’’ he cried, with his face 
flaming. ‘‘I never thought you’d give away a 
dog that was just like a member of the family, 
and that—that—trusted you!’’ 

‘*Now hold on there, my son,’”’ said the 
doctor, growing red in the face himself. ‘*Who 
ever wanted him to be a member of the family? 
He was an out-and-out nuisance. Don’t try 
to make me sentimental over that —’’ 

‘*But at least, father,’’ said Mrs. Whitman 
with dignity, ‘‘you might have dealt fairly 
with the boys. You might have told them 
what you were going to do.’’ 

‘‘Well, forevermore!’’ sighed the doctor. 
He sat for a moment trying to get the ethical 
aspects of the case. 

‘‘Where’s Jamie?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘He has cried himself to sleep,’’ said 
Jamie’s mother shortly. 

‘*‘I’m blessed !’’ sighed the doctor again. 

The supper bell rang, and the others an- 
swered its summons. When the doctor had 
made his toilet and joined them, he found a 
silent family. He introduced a dozen topics 
of conversation. They all fell flat. At last 
he tried to apologize ; that moved his judges to 
compassion but not to cheerfulness. 

When supper was over, the doctor seated 
himself in his chair by the reading table, but 
no one came as usual to sit on his knee; Mrs. 
Whitman did not go to the piano. Vagabond, 
the intrusive, was still an intruder. The 
doctor settled himself doggedly to his reading 
and kept as inflexible a silence as the rest. If 
he was to be a culprit, he decided, at least he 
would have a culprit’s privileges. 

When he drove away on his rounds the next 
morning it was with the consciousness that 
he was still in disgrace. It was a long day, 
and when he at last turned his horse’s head 
toward home he knew that he would be late 
for supper; but after all, what was the use of 
supper if you had to eat it in company with a 
family that had forgotten how to talk? 

When he turned in at his gate the lights 
were low in the dining room. He drove to 
the stable and determined to go in at the side 
door; but he was interrupted by some one who 
was moving about by the hedge. 

“‘Grandpa!?’ called a kind and somewhat 
condescending voice, which the doctor recog- 
nized as belonging to his younger grandson. 
‘Grandpa dear, is that you?’’ 

The doctor’s heart gave a foolish little leap. 
‘“‘Why, yes, Jamie boy, it is! What are you 
doing out there??? 

The little figure came running toward him, 
and the doctor stooped for the embrace. 

“It was awful lonesome without you at 
supper, grandpa !’’ 

‘Was it, my boy? Well, here I am now. 

Did they save some supper for me?’’ 

‘Oh, dear me, yes, and there’s raspberry 
shortcake, and mamma made it a-purpose for 
you, because you like it so, and she was so 
mad when you didn’t come! But hot or 


| down upon the jam. 





‘*Now open your eyes, grandpa!’’ 
The doctor did so, and, blinking in the dim , 


brazenly mongrel, happily impudent! 
‘*Bless me!’’ gasped the doctor. 
The boys were dancing up and down. 
‘*He came back this afternoon !’’ cried Nel- | 
son. ‘*My, wasn’t he glad to see us!’’ 
‘*You feel better now, don’t you, grandpa ?’? | 
**Better!’’ cried the doctor, bursting into 
shouts of laughter. ‘‘Better! Never felt so 
gay in my life!’’ 
And Vagabond, wriggling and writhing in | 
joy, licked the blacking off the doctor’s boots. | 


SMASHING THE JAM 


Bx Albert W. Tolman 


HE big pine log was buried in 

| the ice twenty feet above the 
bulkhead of heavy timber that 
protected the little lighting station. 


closed. When a fierce blast snatched | 
his cap away, he dropped to his | 
hands and knees; he did not care to 


Stan Webber, the electrician who had charge | be blown into the river. The ice groaned and 
of the plant at night, was peering anxiously | heaved under him as he crawled along, but | He pulled at the copper threads and felt them 
upstream through the north window. He had/| yard by yard he fought his way over the | yield; then he disconnected them from the 


decided just where he would fire the charge to| jam, until he reached the pine log. 


break the jam, if Harvey 
Stone, the day man, ever 
came back with the dynamite. 

It was already dusk, and 
the March gale blew the sleet 
almost level. Behind Stan 
whirred his dynamos, and on 
either side of the midstream 
ledge the gray water swept 
over the dam with a hoarse 
and very menacing roar. He 
watched the endless proces- 
sion of ice cakes tossing and 
jostling each other as they 
raced to the curving wave at 
the edge of the fall. Now 
and then one added itself to 
the jam that reached upstream 
from the pine. What in the 
world could be keeping Har- 
vey? 

Darkness was falling rap- 
idly and the pulp mill on the 
left bank was ablaze with 
lights when at last Harvey 
came over the footbridge on 
the run. With an auger in 
one hand and a bundle in the 
other, he burst through the 
door. 

‘*Here you are, Stan!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I’m sorry to be so 
late, but I had to run all over 
town to get the stuff to- 
gether.’’ 

As he spoke, he tore off the 
eover of the package and 
spread its contents on the 
floor. 

‘*Six cartridges and fuses 
from Slocum, inch-and-three- 
eighths bit from Marr’s, wire 
from MecCorrison and battery 
from Con Willoughby. It’s 
an old one, but the best he had; I hope it’s 
all right. Now we’ll fix that log.’’ 

From outside came a thud, a rumble, and a 
ripping crash that shook the building. They 
looked at each other; then both sprang to the 
door and peered out into the sleety dusk. 

A floe of ice cakes, swift-borne on the tor- 
rent, had knocked the brick pillar out from 
under the footbridge; the suspension cables, 
unable to sustain the weight, had snapped and 
let both spans down into the water. The two 
men were marooned in the station. 

‘*Lucky I got across before that happened, ’’ 
said Harvey. 

‘‘It might have been luckier for you if it| 
had happened before you set foot on the bridge | 
at all,’’ declared Stan soberly, as he closed the | 
door. ‘‘If we don’t smash that jam pretty | 
quick, this whole place—bulkhead, station and | 
all—will go rolling over the falls, and then | 
they’d probably never even find what was left | 





of us. Let’s get after that log before it grows | nected them with the wires on the reel. | despair. 


It was | 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





STAN PUSHED DOWN THE HANDLE. BUT NO EXPLOSION CAME. 


fully thirty feet long and almost two feet in | 
diameter. Since it had lodged crosswise | 
against the cakes early in the afternoon a/| 
tremendous mass of ice and logs had piled | 
up against it. If it could be blown out, the | 
chances were that the jam would not form 
again. 

Stan stood up, and setting one foot firmly 
on the rough bark, braced the other against a | 
cake of ice. 

Striking his auger point into the pine, he | 
began to bore with all his strength. 

The sharp steel chewed its way quickly 
through the soft wood, and presently Stan 
withdrew the auger and dropped a stick of 
dynamite into the hole. The stick projected 
an inch above the bark. With his penknife 
he gouged out a hole in the putty-like explo- 
sive and stuck a fuse with a detonating cap | 
on the end into it. Cutting the insulation | 
from the ends of the two fuse wires, he con- 


I just hate it. | an exultant Vagabond—splendidly insistent, the first to recover from the consternation 


that had seized them. 
shoulder. 

‘*A eake must have broken through the 
penstock screen and stopped the wheel. Get 
some matches while I find the lantern.’’ 

Harvey felt his way to the cupboard and 
began to fumble blindly. The seconds passed. 
The groaning of the bulkhead keyed Stan’s 
nerves to the breaking point. He had already 
found the lantern. 

‘*Are you going to be all night with those 
matches?’’? he shouted. 

‘*T can’t find any; the box is empty !’’ 

For an instant horror struck Stan speechless. 
It was pitch dark; the electric lights were 
gone; the lantern was useless. Outside, the 
bulkhead creaked ; the station, quivering under 
the push of the jam, seemed almost like an 
animate thing about to leap. Destruction 
might come at any moment. One mighty 
avalanche of ice and water would surge over 


He grasped Harvey’s 


a tas sand and made him keep his eyes half | the ledge and, in the winking of an eye, would 


@ 


seour it bare. 
‘*Light or no light, we’ve got to fire that 


| charge!’ Stan cried. 


Was the fuse poor or had the wires broken? 


battery. ‘‘Give me the rest of that dynamite !’’ 
he cried. ‘‘The fuses, 
too, and hand ’em over 
quick! There’ll be 
time for only one shot, 
and that’s got to do 
the business. ’’ 

Keeping one hand on 
the wires as he crept 
along, he felt his way 
hurriedly out upon the 
jam. He found no 
trouble until he reached 
the log. There he dis- 
covered that the fuse 
had pulled away from 
the stick of dynamite; 
it had twitched out, 
undoubtedly, when he 
had slipped on the cake 
of ice. The cap must 
have exploded when he 
had pushed down the 
handle of the battery, 
but the roar of the 
river had drowned its 
report. 

Replacing the old 
fuse with a new one, 
Stan pushed the cap 
down into the car- 
tridge and piled four 
more sticks round it. 
Upon them he again 
carefully laid the cake 
of ice. 

‘“*T’ll fix you this 
time!’’ he muttered, 
with determination in 
his voice. 

As he crawled back 
through the darkness 
toward the bulkhead, 
he kept to the right of 
the wires, in order not 
to disturb them. It seemed a long time before 
the station loomed in front of him. 

On the bulkhead he ran against Harvey, 
who, worried by his long absence, was peering 
anxiously out at the jam. 

**Get back !’? Stan shouted. 
battery !’’ 

Stumbling along the plank walk, he pushed 
his mate ahead of him into the station. Then, 
with terror gripping their hearts, they fumbled 
with the unseen wires. At last the thumb- 


‘*Connect the 


| serews were turned tight and the battery was 


ready. Still Stan hesitated to push the handle 
down. What if the fuse had pulled out 
again? What if one of those slim, metallic 


threads had broken? 

From outside came a sudden grinding surge, 
and a sharp cracking of timber. Something had 
given way; he could feel the building shiver, 


| sway, slip. 


‘Stan! Stan!’? Harvey’s cry was full of 


any darker; that piece of pine is the key to} Then he laid his second stick of dynamite| With a sudden fierce thrust Stan jammed the 


the whole jam.’’ 

‘Don’t you want me to go out to bore the | 
hole for you?’’ asked Harvey. 

‘*No; it won’t take long. You’d better stay | 
here and look over the battery, to see whether | 
it’s in good shape. ’’ 

Stan put two sticks of dynamite in one 
pocket and dropped two fuses into another. | 
He pulled on his rubbers, slid the light reel of | 
insulated wire inside his tightly buttoned coat, | 
and, taking the auger, stepped out into the | 
sleet. Clambering over the bulkhead and feel- 
ing his way carefully in the dusk, he dropped | 


The tilted cakes were packed solid. Hun-| 
dreds of tons were surging against the station 
and threatening to push it off the ledge. How 
much longer could it stand the strain? 

The hard sleet drove against Stan’s face like | 


against the top of the first, and put a heavy | 
piece of ive over both. } 

Unreeling the wire as he went, he scrambled 
back toward the station. Once, in his haste, 
he slipped on a cake of ice and almost went 
into the river; but he caught himself in 
time. As he reached the bulkhead, he noticed | 
that the timbers were creaking and strain- 
ing more than ever. There was no time to 
waste. 

‘*Quick, Harve! The battery!’’ he cried, 
as he tore open the door. 

In a few seconds Harvey had connected the 


| thumbscrews on the black box with the reel 


wire. The two braced themselves for the ex- 
plosion, and Stan pushed down the handle. | 
But no explosion came. He pressed harder; 
still there was no result. 

While the young men gazed blankly at each | 


handle down. 

A thunderclap drowned the noise of the falls. 
A storm of icy fragments rattled against the 
station. 'The windows burst inward; the floor 
shook. 

The shock hurled Stan and Harvey to the 
floor, but they sprang quickly to their feet and 
rushed to the door. Through the gloom they 
saw the jam breaking up; to the right and to 
the left of the bulkhead great masses of ice 
cakes were sweeping down in the swift current 
and plunging over the dam. The lighting 
station still trembled a little, but the danger 
was over. 

At ten o’clock the next morning a man, 
standing on the roof of the mill, threw over the 
station a baseball to which was attached three 
hundred feet of stout twine. By noon Stan 
and Harvey were safely ashore. 
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September comes with harvest; 


nights grow cool; 
Ripe apples drop; the reaper’s 
clack 1s heard. 
The tolling bell warns lag- 
gards back to school, 
And “‘ Teacher! teacher!” 
cries the ovenbird. 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


BIRD in the bush is worth two on the 
hat. 


Have Plough and Harrow, Spade and Scythe, 
Or Sword and Spear made old Earth blithe? 
O speak of the Mexicans as being all bandit 
together is not necessarily an attempt at 
reformed spelling. 


O not waste time in the disparagement of 
others that you can profitably employ in | 
the improvement of yourself. 


USTRALIA, which in a small way has 
owned and managed merchant ships for 
several years, has recently bought fifteen large | 
cargo steamers to use in carrying wheat to| 


boys in Port Sunlight are 57 inches and 79 
pounds; for those in Liverpool, 51.8 inches 
and 59 pounds. The fourteen-year-old boys 
in Port Sunlight average 62 inches and 108 
pounds; those in Liverpool, 56.2 inches and 


75.8 pounds. 
* © 


TWO YEARS AFTER THE MARNE. 


"Tv years ago, the Battle of the Marne 
put an end to the German dream of a vic- 
tory as brilliant and decisive as those of 
1866 or of 1870. In commenting on that great 
battle, The Companion said that it had made 
a draw the best result the Kaiser’s army could 
reasonably hope for. More than once in the 
two years that have passed it has seemed as 
if the remarkable efforts that Germany has 
made to force a decision wholly favorable to 
itself might succeed, in spite of the critical 
reverse at the Marne; but it becomes daily 
more certain that the failure to defeat the 
French army promptly and decisively meant 
the failure of the only strategy on which the 
hope of complete German victory in the world 
war could be based. 


entered, a phase that is distinguished from all 
the others by the fact that the offensive has at 
last passed from Germany to its enemies ; not 
on one front, but on all. The first phase was 
marked by the tremendous efforts of Germany | 
to destroy France as a fighting power, and to | 
prevent England from giving its ally the sup- 
port it needed. 
the Marne and at Ypres. The second phase 
showed the Germans holding their lines in the | 





west and, at the head of their allies, winning‘ 
| one brilliant victory after another in the east. | 
‘The Russians were beaten again and again. 
| Poland and Kurland were overrun, Serbia and 


| Montenegro conquered, and the great Allied | 
| attack at Gallipoli was thrust back. It was a 


It is a fourth phase on which the war has | 


Those attempts were foiled at | 


government took on that question. These are 
all important landmarks in the history of the 
great war. But the real decisions will not be 
made in Armenia or Africa or Mesopotamia. 
They will not be made on the sea, although 
sea power cannot help influencing them tre- 
mendously. ‘The war will be decided on the 
battlefields of Europe, either in France, where 
the German plans first went wrong, or in the 
Balkans, where Germany has won its most 
useful and significant victories. The fighting 
| nations are all proceeding on the assumption 
that another year at least must pass before 
that decision can be reached. 
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THE SCHOOL CLINIC. 


N spite of all the other ills that man, 
I cruelly or thoughtlessly, inflicts-upon his 

fellow man, the world in many ways is 
gradually growing less hard. The French 
have a kindly saying, ‘‘To understand all is 
to pardon all.’’ In many directions we are 
making the attempt to understand, but in 
none have we made it more happily or with 
better results than in our treatment of children, 
and in the increasing efforts that the race is 
making to handle children with the love born 
of wisdom. We have learned that different 
children react to outside influences in different 
| ways, and that it is both silly and cruel to try 
| to force all of them into one mould, or to sub- 
ject all of them to one rough-and-ready method. 

One of the most useful results of the new 
method of handling children is the ‘‘school 
| clinie,’”? whereby the educational centre can 
/inake a scientific examination of the children 
| submitted to it, and plan their work with 
| knowledge of and regard for their individual 
needs. The clinic is not content to classify 
children merely as ‘‘forward’’ or ‘‘backward.’’ 
It wants to know exactly why one child is 





England. It had to pay nearly one hundred | 8Teat campaign, and it won for Germany the | alert and intelligent, and why its neighbor, of 
dollars a ton for vessels that were worth only | open road to the East that has been the dream | ‘the same age and very much the same ante- 


about twenty dollars a ton when the war | 
began, but there seemed to be no other way to | 
get shipping into the wheat-carrying trade. 


ELDOM does a prettier story of patriotism | 


and brotherly solicitude come to light than | 
cat of the French waiters in a famous New | 
York restaurant. When the war broke out, | 
and it seemed as if France were about to be | 
overwhelmed, twenty of the waiters went home 
to fight. Eighteen of them left dependent 
families, which the other employees—those 


who were too old to go—have ever since sup- | 


ported by voluntary contributions. 
gives something every week. 
contributed eight thousand dollars, and sup- 


Every one 


ported eighteen wives and twenty-six children. | 


Their menial occupation hides a chivalry of 
soul that should bless many a reluctant tip. 


VIRGINIA reader of The Companion 
who was interested in our recent account 
of two ministers who have served their parishes 


for unusually long terms sends us the remark- | 


able story of the Broaddus family and the 
Salem Baptist Church, in Caroline County, 
Virginia. In-1824 the Rev. Andrew Broaddus 


became pastor of that church, and served it. 
His | 


until his death in 1848, at the age of 73. 
son of the same name became his successor, 
and remained pastor of the church for 48 years, 
until 1896, when the infirmities of age led him 
to resign. His son, the third Andrew Broaddus, 
immediately succeeded him, and is now serving 
his 20th year in the pastorate. Thus for 92 
years, father, son and grandson have served 
the same church. Is not that a unique case? 


HE students at the University of Nebraska 

may enjoy the satisfaction of having ‘‘the 
last laugh.’’ ‘The professors at that institution 
recently made merry over the attempts of the 
student body to 
called for wide general literary and political 
knowledge. But at a recent social gathering 


of the faculty a professor asked the assembled | 


savants to guess how much a sphere of cork 
ten feet in diameter would weigh. 
ranged from 25 pounds to 1000 pounds. 


of finding the cubic contents of a ball by mul- 
tiplying the cube of the diameter by .5236, 
which would show that the sphere in question 
would contain 523.6 cubic feet. Cork weighs | 


In all they have | 


answer a list of questions that | 


The guesses | 


| of German statesmen for a generation, but it | 
failed to win the war. The Germans could not 
envelop and destroy the retreating Russian 
army or turn the Allies intrenched at Saloniki 
out of the Balkan Peninsula. 
| Balked of a decision, Germany turned west- 
| ward again, and at Verdun and in the Trentino 
‘tried to crush the resistance of France and 
Italy once for all. That phase, a brief one, 
was ended by the concerted offensive of the 
Allies. ‘The Russian millions, reorganized and 


Italy has taken Go6rz and threatens Trieste. 
England and France, with less to show for 


their assaults, have at least gained ground | 


| 


| and showed their ability to keep Germany on 
the defensive. At the moment of writing we 


| begin to hear of a drive from Saloniki directed | 
against the road that German and Bulgarian | 
arms opened across Serbia to Constantinople | 


|and the East. It is evidently the plan of the | 
| Entente powers to crush the weaker allies of | 
Germany first, to cut them off from the hope 
of German military aid, and to deprive Ger- 
many .of the supplies it draws from them. 
Whether this is to be the last phase of the 
war it is too early to tell. Whether it will end 
in an Allied victory, or whether the German 
| defense is too strong to be broken at any price 
| that Europe can pay, remains to be seen. One 
thing is clear: the advantage that Germany 
had in the beginning, because its forces could 
be more quickly gathered and more effectively 
armed and directed, has passed to the Allies. 
| For the first time since the war began the 
gun power and the ammunition supply of the | 
Entente powers are equal to those of their) 
| enemy ; they even begin to be superior. For, 
the first time the man power of the Allies, 


| effectively. 


one. Both nations are stronger in the field 
| than they werea yearago. France, it is true, 
| feels the strain, but hardly more than Ger- 


many, and not so much as Austria. It is the | 


critical moment in the struggle, the point 


reéquipped, have defeated the Austrians in a | 
dozen battles and poured back into Galicia. | 


cedents, is dull and stupid. 

The people in charge of the school clinics 
are trained observers who can detect many 
unhealthy conditions by just glancing at a 
child’s face. That little boy is not naughty 
because he refuses to read from the blackboard 
—he cannot see it. The letters are just a blur, 
and will be until he is fitted with glasses. 

That little girl is not deliberately heedless 
and disobedient because she fails to attend and 
cannot remember. ‘Take out the adenoids 
from which she is suffering, and she will rise 
in her class as if by miracle, for her brain is 
| unusually good. 

That pale child, too small for his age, with 
| dry, dull hair and anxious eyes, is not getting 
| enough to eat. 


| 
| The clinic supplies spectacles, cuts out ade- 





| noids, prescribes, and in many cases furnishes, 
better food. Above all, it tries to educate the 
|mothers; tries to persuade them that little 
| children should not be dragged to moving- 
| picture shows at bedtime, and then expected 
| to stay awake during lesson time, that it is 
not necessary to spend a great deal of money to 
give their children simple and nourishing food, 
that eyes and ears and throats and teeth must 
be kept sound if children are to study well 
and grow into healthy adults. 


*® & 


HOW THE UNITED STATES IS TO 
PREPARE. 


EFORE the present session of Congress 
began, The Companion expressed its 
hope that laws would be passed that 
| would greatly enlarge the means of national 
defense. The three great measures of ‘‘pre- 





| paredness”’ have finally been enacted: they. 
which is manifestly greater, can be applied | 
During the last year England has | 


The | trained a great army and Russia has equipped | 


inquisitor then called attention to the old rule | 


increase the navy, which is the first line of 
defense; they provide better fortification for 
the coast; and they augment the military force 
| by increasing the regular army and by making 
| the National Guard more available for service. 
| The army is to be almost doubled. Even 
| then it will not be adequate for defense if 
we have to fight a power of any pretensions 


15 pounds to the cubie foot; so the correct toward which all the strategy of the Allies | to military strength. The Russians actually 


answer would be nearly four tons. 


OUNG human plants, like most growing | 
A 


things, need fresh air and sunshine. 
recent English investigation gives eloquent fig- 


ures that bear on that need. Near Liverpool | 


is a model village called Port Sunlight, which | 
a wise manufacturer built for his workmen. 
Nevertheless, some of the workmen and their 
families still remain in Liverpool. The study 
had to do with the sons of the workmen of | 
the two classes. The seven-year-old boys | 
growing up in Port Sunlight are, on an aver- | 
age, 47 inches tall and weigh 50 pounds; those 


in Liverpool are 44.3 inches tall and weigh 43 | campaign against merchant ships, in conse- | ' adequately than at present. 


pounds. 


en been directed. We shall see what they | 
| will do with their opportunity. 


| the surrender of a British army to the Turks 


| by the Russians. It has seen the virtual con- 
| quest of the last of the German colonies by 
| British and Belgian troops. It has seen a great 
| naval battle in the North Sea, which the Ger- 
| mans hailed as a victory, but which did not 
disturb Great Britain’s command of the sea. 
It has seen the moderation of the submarine | 


The second year of the war has seen also | 


at Kut el Amara and the conquest of Armenia 


| captured during June more Austrian pris- 
loners than there will be men in the whole 
| American army after it has been recruited to 
| its maximum strength. The increase was not 
larger because most Congressmen believe that 
actual invasion of the country can be pre- 
vented by the navy, and because the law pro- 
vides also for the use by the nation of the 
state militia. 

Unfortunately the militia cannot be depended 
on for valuable service at the outbreak of war 
unless it is organized and equipped much more 
The patriotism of 


The figures for the eleven-year-old | quence, Americans believe, of the position our | its members is high, but the force consists of 





forty-eight separate units, each with a different 
standard of military efficiency. In many cases 
the states have not taken the preparation of 
their militia with any seriousness at all. The 
Mexican crisis has shown how unready most 
of the regiments are for any actual service in 
the field. We can only hope that under the 
new law the National Guard will be welded 
into a homogeneous and useful part of our 
military establishment. 

Our fortifications have been neglected in 
recent years. There are startling reports con- 
cerning the lack of ammunition at important 
points. This year a large increase in the ap- 
propriation will help to change that situation. 

The greatest triumph of preparedness is in 
the navy, where it is obviously most neces- 
sary. The result was not easily achieved, but 
most people will regard it as fairly adequate. 
Within three years we shall have begun the 
construction of ten battleships, six battle cruis- 
ers and ten scout cruisers. Four of each class 
are to be begun ‘‘as soon as practicable,’’ 
which means within a year; and the contrac- 
tors are to have twenty per cent above the 
contract price if they expedite the building. 
When the three years’ programme has been 
completed, the United States Navy will be the 
second in the world in point of strength. 

The programme calls for the addition of one 
hundred and fifty-seven vessels of all kinds— 
battleships, cruisers, scouts, destroyers, sub- 
marines, and fuel, repair, hospital and other 
ships, to cost in all more than half a billion 
dollars. Besides all this Congress has author- 
ized government-owned armor-plate and ni- 
trate manufactories, and doubled the number 
of cadets both at West Point and Annapolis. 

It is encouraging to observe that none of the 
opposition that has been offered to the govern- 
ment plans can be ascribed to lack of patriotism 
or divided loyalty on the part of any of our 
citizens. The only Americans who oppose 
them are peace lovers who sincerely believe 
that the measures are unnecessary and likely 
to provoke war instead of to safeguard peace. 


® & 


AMERICANS IN FRANCE. 


N this issue of The Companion appears the 
I first installment of some letters written to 

his family at home by a young American 
who last year drove an ambulance in the 
Vosges Mountains. We do not believe there 
has been published anywhere a more graphic 
account of the noble work that has engaged 
some hundreds of the young men of this coun- 
try during the past two years. Readers of the 
newspapers have had many first-hand descrip- 
tions of the war of the trenches; these letters, 
written, it is to be supposed, with no thought 
of publication, not only record with extraordi- 
nary vividness the impressions made upon a 
sensitive'and observant youth, but reveal his 
spiritual growth under conditions that offered 
a supreme test of character. 

The volunteer for the ambulance service in 
France knows what a hazardous service it is. 
In the final installment of Mr. Miitter’s narra- 
tive is recorded a tragic incident that illustrates 
the danger to which the young American 
drivers have willingly exposed themselves. 
Within the last month two Americans have 
been mentioned as wounded while doing: am- 
bulance work and have received the Croix dv 
Guerre. They had to drive for more than a 
mile along an exposed road that was being 
swept by shell fire; they had reached the point 
to which they had been dispatched, had picked 
up the wounded, and were about to return 
when a shell exploded, wounding one Ameri- 
can in the back and smashing the other’s 
shoulder. When help came, the Americans 
refused to be removed until all the wounded 
that they had been sent to bring in had been 
taken to a place of safety. 

Another American ambulance driver was 
recently in a small town behind the lines when 
it was shelled by German aéroplanes. Thirty 
persons, mostly women and children, were 
killed and about a hundred injured. A bomb 
exploded in the street where the young Amer- 
ican was walking ; he was unhurt, but a little 
three-year-old girl who had been playing hap- 
pily a moment before lay with a shattered 
thigh. He picked her up in his arms and ra) 
with her to the hospital; and there, because 
there were not nearly enough doctors to care 
for the wounded who were being brought in, 
he utilized what knowledge he had derived 
from seeing wounds dressed and did as best he 
could a surgeon’s work. 

Besides the Americans who are servil< 
France by driving ambulances, there are others 
who have assisted greatly in the work of dis- 
tributing hospital supplies. In France to-day, 
scattered all over the country, are about fifteen 
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hundred military hospitals, many of which 
receive surgical dressings and other necessaries 
through the automobile service organized and 
operated by a corps of American volunteers. 
The articles thus distributed are voluntary 
contributions from America. 

Surely one result of the war-is the strength- 
ening of the friendship between the two re- 
publics—France and the United States. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—On August 16th, the Senate, 

by a vote of 37 to 22, passed the bill giving 
a greater measure of self-government to the 
Philippines. ‘The House passed the bill, which 
was the result of a committee conference, two 
days later. The bill, as passed, names no 
specific time within which independence shall 
be granted the islands.——On August 18th, 
President Wilson vetoed the army appropria- 
tion bill on account of objection to a provision 
that exempted retired officers from military 
trial. It was expected that both branches 
would eliminate the objectionable provision 
and promptly repass the bill, which carries 
appropriations of $267, 596,530.——On August 
18th, the Senate passed the government ship 
purchase bill by a vote of 38 to 21. The bill 
appropriates $50,000,000, to be raised by the 
sale of Panama Canal bonds. The bill went 
to a conference committee, as the House had 
earlier passed it in somewhat different form. 
—'Irhe Democratic majority of the Senate 
finance committee recommended a bond issue of 
$130,000, 000 to meet the extraordinary expenses 
due to the Mexican border situation. ——On 
August 18th, the House accepted without debate 
the Senate amendments to the child labor bill, 
and the measure went to the President for his 
signature. On the same day it also passed the 
naval appropriation bill, which the Senate had 
already passed.——On August 22d, the Senate 
began discussing the emergency revenue bill, 
which is designed to raise $205,000,000 annu- 
ally through new taxes on incomes, inheri- 
‘tances, munitions, corporation stock, and so 
forth. 


h 


AILWAY TROUBLES.— The confer- 


ences between the President, the railway 
managers and six hundred leaders of the rail- 
way brotherhoods continued without reaching 
a settlement of the differences that threat- 
ened a great strike. The brotherhoods were 
willing to agree to the terms that the President 
proposed—an eight-hour day and a special 
commission to settle the other points of differ- 
ence. The railways insisted that all the mat- 
ters at issue be submitted to arbitration. The 
President summoned the presidents of a hun- 
dred big railway companies to Washington, but. 
when they reached there they stoutly supported 
the position taken by the managers. On Au- 
gust 20th, the President expressed himself in 
favor of a compulsory arbitration law. 


= 


NFANTILE PARALYSIS.—Health au- 

thorities from thirty-eight states, officials of 
the Federal Health Service and many leading 
scientists met in Washington on August 17th, 
to discuss means of combating infantile paral- 
ysis. A survey showed 11,717 cases since Jan- 
uary ist in the thirty-eight states reporting, 
about 7000 of them being in New York. Ninety 
per cent of the cases were among children 
under ten years of age. 

* 


EXICO.—It became known on August 

20th that General Funston had urged 
upon the War Department that General Persh- 
ing’s expeditionary force be withdrawn from 
Mexico. ‘The question of the withdrawal was 
to have been one of the chief things for the 
joint commission to consider. On August 
‘22d, President Wilson named Secretary Lane, 
Judge George Gray, of Delaware, and Rev. 
John R. Mott, of New York, as the American 
members of the joint commission. —— The War 
Department countermanded its order of August 
12th for the transfer of twenty-five thousand 
more state troops from the mobilization camps 
to the Mexican border. 

& 


ANISH WEST INDIES.—On August 

18th, Secretary Lansing appeared before 
the foreign relations committee to explain the 
provisions of the treaty for the purchase of 
the Danish West Indies. It was thought the 
opposition to the treaty might force it over to 
the next session of Congress. In the meantime 
the two branches of the Danish parliament 
continued in a deadlock. The King and the 
party leaders had numerous conferences on 
the subject during the week of August 21st. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From August 17th to August 23d.) 


The expected offensive by the Allied forces 
gathered at Saloniki developed rapidly during 
the week along a front of one hundred and 
fifty miles. The movement, which began on 
August 20th, completed an iron ring that is 
pressing the Central Powers harder and harder 
on all fronts. The early days of the Saloniki 


offensive brought numerous lively engage- 
ments, but no decisive battle. ‘The battle line 
extended from Lake Presba to Lake Doiran 
and beyond. The British and French advanced 
on the right of the line across the Struma 
River, pushing in a northeasterly direction 
toward the Bulgarian frontier. At the same 
time the Serbian army began to move toward 
Monastir and drove the Bulgarians from their 
advanced positions. The Serbians met reverses, 
however, on the extreme left, where the Bul- 
garians forced them to evacuate the Greek 
towns of Florina and Banica. The Bulgarians 
were also the aggressors on the extreme east of 
the Allied front, where detachments pushed 
toward the Greek port of Kavala. 

There was violent artillery action at the 
mouth of the great valley of the Vardar, the 
main highway northward into Serbia. It was 
down this valley that the victorious Teuton- 
Bulgarian forces came, and its possession is 
vital to whatever army holds Serbia. There 
were rumors that Italian troops had landed at 
Saloniki to join in the general offensive. That 
would mean the long-delayed declaration of 
war against Germany, because Germany is 
admittedly directing the Bulgarian campaign. 
The offensive also brought a renewal of rumors 
that Roumania was about to cast its fortunes 
with the Entente Allies. 

The Russians, during the week, apparently 
centred their energies on a new drive toward 
Kovel. Petrograd said that General Brussiloff 
had crossed the ‘Stokhod and captured a series 
of heights on the road to Kovel. That advance 
was also a menace te the German salient at 
Pinsk, from Which; it was supposed, troops 
had been withdrawn to resist the Russian 
progress in Galicia. Fierce fighting continued 
on the crest of the Carpathians, where the 
Russians were battling within sight of the 
Hungarian plains. On the Bukowina end of 





SOME OF THE GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED 
DURING THE BRITISH DRIVE. 


the battle line, however, the Russians were 
thrown back in their advance on Kirlibaba, a 
pass fifty miles south of Jablonitza, which they 
captured a week earlier. 

On the western front vigorous attacks by 
both the British and French north of the 
Somme resulted in substantial gains on August 
18th and the following days. The French 
advance was in and near Maurepas, and the 
British gain was in the direction of Ginchy 
and Guillemont. After withstanding German 
counter-attacks, the troops of General Haig 
again assaulted the opposing trenches on Au- 
gust 19th, and gained two hundred to six hun- 
dred yards along a front of two miles. Berlin 
admitted that the German line near Guillemont 
had been shortened, but said that Anglo-French 
attacks elsewhere had been repulsed. On Au- 
gust 21st, Germans made an attempt to recap- 
ture Fleury, in the Verdun sector, but failed. | 

There was a lull in the Italian operations 
against Trieste, which Rome explained as due 
to the desire of General Cadorna to organize 
the newly occupied region beyond Gérz before 
advancing against the Austrian seaport. 

On August 19th, the German high-seas fleet 
appeared in the North Sea for the first time 
since the great battle of May 31st. ‘There was 
an engagement between the submarines that 
accompanied it and several British scout ships. 
Two British cruisers, the Nottingham and the 
Falmouth, were sunk, but their crews were 
saved, with the exception of thirty-nine men 
of the Nottingham. London said that the 
cruisers sank one German submarine and 
rammed another so that it probably sank, and 
that the German fleet retired to the shelter of 
its mine fields when its air scouts told of the 
approach of a strong British squadron. It 
also told of an attack by the submarine E-23 
on a German battleship of the Nassau class, 
which-was badly damaged. 

Petrograd announced that between June 4th, 
when the latest Russian offensive began, and 
August 12th, General Brussiloff’s armies had 
captured 7757 officers, 350,845 men, 405 cannon, 
1326 machine guns and great stores of supplies. 

The Turkish drive against the Suez Canal 
ended in complete failure. The British told 
of killing and wounding more than five thou- 
sand Turks and of capturing four thousand 


the attacking force far into the desert. The 
Turks abandoned great stores of munitions and 
equipment, including five hundred camels. 

On August 23d, both branches of the Brit- 
ish Parliament adjourned to October 10th, 
| after passing a bill that extends the life of the 
| present Parliament seven months. 
| A Berlin dispatch of August 23d said that 
the merchant submarine Deutschland, which 
left Baltimore on August ist, had reached the 
mouth of the Weser. 





others, while they pursued the remnants of | 





Good food to study on 


Why? 

Because it is nourishing. Because it is 
appetizing. Because it is easy to digest. 
Three reasons why your active-minded 


young people find so much wholesome 
sustenance in 


~ Campbell’s 


Tomato Soup 


It is rich with the elements that stimu- 
late the appetite in a healthful natural 
way, rich in properties which strengthen 
digestion and so make all food more pal- 
atable and more invigorating. 


Studying lessons is serious business for 
your boys and girls. Coming back to 
school they have to meet a fresh demand 
on all their energies. They need the most 
sustaining nourishment. 


Give them this delicious Campbell 
“kind” when- 
ever they want 
it, and all they 
want. It is 
easy to pre- 
pare in a num- 
ber of differ- 
ent ways— 
light or hearty, 
as you choose. 
They always 
enjoy it. And 
it always does 
them good. 


Let them 
have it as a 
Cream of To- 
mato some- 
times. This 
is specially de- 
lightful. 


Why not 
treat them to 
it today? 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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THE PEACE OF THE 
THUNDERSTORM 
By Gorton Carruth 


LEASANT is the night with the moonlight 
mellowing 
All the common world till it grows a world 
of wonder; 
Better, though, I like it when, discordantly bel- 
lowing, 
Out of the blackness roll the voices of the 
thunder. 
Booming, cracking thunder! 
the wonder 
When the storm is striving to burst the sky 
asunder! 


Greater, then, 


High on the hills Il await the tempest muttering 
Up the steep of heaven till the long lightning 
lashes, 
Cloud and crag about me and mighty in its 
uttering 
Through the shaken dome the splitting thun- 
der crashes! 
Winds athrob with thunder rend the clouds 
asunder, 
Scourging with rain the shrinking world there- 
under! 


Then do I thrill with exaltation glorious, 
Yielding to the power of the storm in sur- 
render. 
Earth is no more and chaos all victorious 
Sweeps away my being to share its raging 
splendor. , 
Let my body blunder with feet that stumble 
under, 
I am uplift with the lightning and the thunder! 


Moonlight, starlight and breezes softly flat- 
tering, 
Sweetly can they minister, but ever more 
consoling 
When my soul is troubled are the great light- 
nings battering 
Heaven till it echoes with the long thunder 
rolling. 
Frightened folk may wonder their quaking 
rooftrees under— 
Peace do I find with the lightning and the 
thunder. 
& & 


THE LOST CLUE. 
I 


OMEHOW the conviction possesses me 
that in Christianity lies the clue to the 
mystery of the universe, although I 
myself have failed to find it,” said Mrs. 
Graham. “I try to do right and to be 
kind. I pray as earnestly as I can, 

and yet I don’t get the experiences that the New 

Testament says follow the religious life. I have 

not overcome the world! Ifonly Jesus were living 

to-day! Iam sure He would quickly recover for 
me and for so many others the clue that we have 
lost!”’ 





a 











Doctor Brown replied gravely: “I’m not sure | house. One morning we had the novel experience 
that Jesus would think out your problem for you | of finding a full-grown coyote in one of the traps, 
It would be | caught by the tail. The bait had been fastened to 
kinder for Him to help you think it out for your-| a stake about two and a half feet from the ground. 
self. That He stands waiting to do, for He is here | Mr, Coyote had evidently sat down to eat his 


and hand over the answer to you. 


now quite as truly as if you saw Him face to face. 
He will reveal his thought through the exercise 
of our own minds.” 

For a moment Mrs. Graham looked a little blank. 
“Let us try,” she said. “I want to find what is 
hindering my religious life.” 

“Well, what were the things that He said were 
hindering the religious life nineteen hundred years 
ago?” asked Doctor Brown. “When Jesus was 
in Judea, there wasn’t a Jew in Palestine whom 
we should to-day speak of as a very wealthy man. 
There were not many luxuries. There was scarcely 
such a thing as styles in clothes. The wants of 
everyone were simple and easily supplied. Judged 
by our standards, they all lived in very easy-going 
fashion. If in that world Jesus felt that their 
anxious thought for the morrow and for the things 
of this world was a great obstacle to the growth of 
their faith, how much more might we expect Him 
to warn us to-day of these same dangers? What 
shall we eat? And wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? The shop windows on every street, the 
pages of every magazine, the habits of most of 
our prosperous friends, all cry out to us that these 
are supremely important considerations. And we 
permit them to become supremely important in our 
sight. What we shall eat involves the kind of a 
dining room and silver and glass and waitresses 
or butlers and cooks or chefs we shall have, and 
that one question engrosses more and more of our 
thought. What we shall put on engrosses much 
of the remaining time. And how in the world to 
pay for it all engrosses about all the time and 
energy we have left! God Himself put into our 
souls the desire for things new and beautiful and 
convenient and interesting; but with so many mar- 
velous things of this world forever dangling before 
our eyes, unless we are on our guard they will tend 
to become more and more important and real, and 
other things less important and less real. 

“Jesus believed that this world could neither 
give Him anything greatly worth while nor take 
from Him anything greatly worth while. If friends 
forsook Him often, He was not alone, for the Father 
was with Him. If this world had been suddenly 
destroyed, He would have been able to get along 
without it. He would not bother to lay up treas- 
ures where thieves could break through and steal. 
One of the great troubles of our age is that we 
have laid up so much treasure in one place only, 
and where our treasure is, there our hearts are 
also.” 

*& 


THE HONOR ROLL. 


fT the sound of heavy footsteps in the 
doorway the young teacher looked up 
from her papers and then rose hurriedly. 
The other members of the school board 
had been very pleasant, but she had an 














Colvin disapproved of her. Mr. Colvin accepted 
the seat she offered him, while his shrewd gray 
eyes watched her keenly. 

“My grandson came home with a queer story 
yesterday, Miss Bennett,” he began. “I couldn’t 
exactly figure it out, so I thought I’d drop in and 
ask you about it. It was something or other about 
a new memorial day. As far as I could make out, 
you were setting up one of your own, independent 
of the government. Is that right?” 

The young teacher’s color was coming and going. 
Mr. Josiah Colvin ran things in the village pretty 


uncomfortable feeling that Mr. Josiah | 





| 


| there were few stations, and at Ree Heights, 





much his way, she had heard, and if he did not 
approve of a thing there was trouble. 

But she faced him pluckily. 

“That’s pretty nearly right, Mr. Colvin. You 
see, we had been studying about the war, and 
when I asked something about Memorial Day I 
found that there were no old soldiers here, and 
the boys seemed to think nothing else counted. 
So then I told them about the other heroes—the 
women, and those too old or too young to go to 
war; the people who had to stay home for special 
reasons, and live for their country instead of dying 
for it. And I told them that there were heroes 
everywhere, if you only had eyes to see them; and 
then I proposed that they think it over, and tell 
me about the brave people they discovered, and 
we’d make our honor roll of them, and have a 
little ceremony—sing ‘America’ and salute the flag, 
you know.” 

The little teacher paused, her cheeks flushed 
and her eyes appealing. “Well?” Mr. Colvin 
prompted gruffly. 

With sudden decision she opened a drawer in 
her desk and took a paper from it. 

‘*‘Here’s the list, Mr.Colvin. Two of the children 
named their mothers and two their fathers. One 
named old Mr. Stone, ‘because he is blind, but he’s 
always cheerful and has learned to make things 
without his eyes.’ Another named Timothy Mann, 
because he went into Mr. Nelson’s stable when it 
burned and brought four horses out. Here’s one 
that says Mrs. O’Brien is brave, because when 
her husband was killed on the railway she took 
hold and supported her five children and never 





fussed about it. But you can see for yourself | ¥ 


what they say.” 
Mr. Colvin read the list twice over. 
“Well, young woman, I reckon we won’t report | 


whole population of the town very comfortably in 
these almost forgotten excavations. 

The underground refuge was very ancient, made 
—the story ran—during one of the medizval wars 
between the English and the French. It was 
curious that it should have come into use when 
Englishmen and Frenchmen were fighting side by 
side. 
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A STRANGE TEMPLE. 


NDOUBTEDLY the strangest pagoda in 

| Burma, a land that is everywhere dotted 

with odd temples, is the Kyaik-Ti-yo Pagoda 

at Kelasa. The pagoda itself, including the long, 

tapering top, is about twenty feet high and, like 

all others in Burma, is modeled after the great 

gold-topped, jewel-bedecked Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

in Rangoon. It is a white, tapering shaft with an 
opening near the base to serve as an altar. 

The situation of the pagoda is, however, the 
thing that distinguishes it from all others, for it is 
on the top of a rocking stone the end of which 
protrudes over the verge of a precipice some thou- 
sands of feet high. A little bridge leads to the base 
rock, and ladders lead to the balancing stone, from 
which you get a remarkable view of the tree-clad, 
precipitous valley as deep as that of the Yosem- 
ite, with pagodas on every crest. On the altar is 








you to the government,” he said. “Anyone who) © 


can make these youngsters see things like that is | 
teaching something better than even arithmetic | 
and writing. You just keep right on.” 
Then he went away; but the little teacher’s eyes 
were shining. 
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THE BUFFALO WOLF. 


N the summer of 1882, writes a Companion 
if reader, my parents moved from Iowa to the 
new county of Hand, in South Dakota. The 
railway had been completed as far as Pierre, but 


where we got off the train, there was only a rough 
platform made of planks, and a box car in which 
the agent lived. 

The last of the buffalo had been killed or driven 
off, and the prairie was covered with the skeletons 
of these animals. Many a family would have been 
in hard straits that first winter had it not been for 
the money they got from gathering and marketing 
these bones. 

The country was alive with wolves and coyotes; 
they were nearly as common as domestic animals 
are now. On almost any morning from one to a 
dozen could be seen from the door of our little 
“claim shanty.” 

My father bought six wolf traps about the first 
of December, and during that month we caught 
more than forty coyotes within a short distance of 
our home, many of them within a few yards of the 


lunch at leisure, but unfortunately sat in the trap. 

Another morning we came back and reported 
that the chain had been broken and one of the 
traps was gone. The tracks indicated that some- 
thing larger than a coyote had been caught. When 
father had finished the chores that morning he 
mounted Billy, one of the two horses that we then 
owned, and, taking the shotgun and old Shep with 
him, started out on the trail, believing that it would 
not be hard to overtake a wolf carrying a trap. 

But that wolf, either from instinct or because he 
feared that he would be followed, made direct for 
a range of hills a mile or so to the south of our 
home. He sought the deepest ¢cafions, climbed 
the rockiest ridges, and passed over snow banks 
where a horse could not go; and it was afternoon 
before father caught sight of the animal he was 
tracking. : 

As soon as they were near enough, old Shep 
took a hand in the chase. Shep was a big, black 
shepherd dog that had fought many a coyote, but 
he was too wise to risk a battle with the fierce- 
looking beast that was carrying the trap—for it 
was a big, white buffalo wolf, an animal that could 
kill any ordinary dog in a few minutes. 

The wolf had to run on three legs, holding up 
one of his front feet and carrying the trap. Shep 
would run up and attack him from behind; and 
when the wolf turned to give battle the dog would 
beat a hasty retreat. They kept up this running 
fight for more than a mile. By that time father had 
driven the wolf out on an open stretch of prairie 
where the wind had swept most of the snow away. 
The wolf knew that a crisis had arrived and ran 
for his life. With both horse and wolf running 
their level best, parallel with each other and about 
four or five rods apart, father fired the only load 
he had from his old single-barreled,muzzle-loading 
shotgun, and the wolf fell, fourteen BB shot having 
passed entirely through his body. The race ended 
just as the next snow bank, which might have 
meant safety for him, was reached. 
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AN UNDERGROUND REFUGE. 


CCORDING to the Boston Transcript’s ‘‘Cos- 
A metian a sapper, who was a London 
architect in the days before the war, told a 
queer experience of his in a town not far behind 
the line. A bombardment was expected, and he 
was told to visit the houses, find out which had 
cellars, and make a plan showing the position of 
all the cellars in the place. The job took a week, 
and when he had completed his plan an old 
Frenchman said to him, “Have you heard about 
the catacombs under the church?” 

That sounded promising, and, guided by the ecuré, 
he found the overgrown entrance in the church- 
yard. Descending some steps cut in the rock, he 
found himself exploring an astonishing maze of 
corridors and rooms, all cut out of the solid chalk. 
The whole thing was beautifully finished and 
complete, and in the great rooms, or caves, there 
were actually sloping beds carved out from the 
walls. 

The passages extended so far that he was afraid 
to explore them, fearing that he should lose his 
way. “It was all very fine and romantic,” said the 
sapper, “‘but it was a tremendous job to make a 
plan of it. It was really the work of a mining 
engineer.” However, his captain was pleased 





THE KYAIK-TI-YO PAGODA AT KELASA 
HEIGHTS, BURMA. 


a great mass of hair clipped from the heads of 
devout pilgrims and placed there as an offering 
to Buddha—probably because the rock is said to 
balance on a hair of Buddha beneath it. Scientific 
men say that the great rock was left in its preca- 
rious position by a retreating glacier. E 

Tradition has it that the pagoda was built many 
years ago by a devotee in obedience to a vision that 
appeared to him. Buddhists believe that besides 
the hair there are other relics of their deity under 
the stone, and that they can be seen only when the 
rock sets itself in motion at stated times. How- 
ever this may be, the rock was balanced so lightly 
by the glacier that unbelieving pilgrims are always 
afraid of seeing it. disappear into the valley. 

Another cliff in the same valley is crested with 
a more securely placed balancing stone, which is 
topped with a similar temple, known as the Sampan 
Pagoda. The popular belief concerning this one 
is that whenever a pilgrim rocks the stone all his 
prayers are answered. 
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GRINDING AN AXE FOR YOUR 
NEIGHBOR. 


URVEYING his blistered hands morosely, 
S Obed Gunney heaved a sigh, at which Caleb 
Peaslee looked up alertly. ; 

“What seems to be the matter with you now, 
Gunney?” he asked. 

Mr. Gunney fidgeted nervously, glanced at his 
hands again and cleared his throat. 

“Them hands,” he said, ‘go to show the workin’ 
of circumstances. As you might say, I’ve been 
ketched in my own trap.” 

“Jest how have you been ketched?” demanded 
Mr. Peaslee briskly. 

“Well,” began Mr. Gunney with the air of one 
who wished to make a clean breast of the matter, 
“T guess I might’s well tell you the whole thing. 
I’ve been lendin’ that shif’less Jake Winship ’bout 
everything I own ever since he come to live next 
to me, and what I ain’t lent him he’d come and 
take. The wust thorn was my axe. I always 
cal’late to keep a sharp axe by me, but jest as sure 
as I’d sharpen it, he’d come and get it and bring it 
back dull. ; 

“‘A spell ago I sharpened the axe up and went 
to clear out the alders from the brook, so the cows 
could get down to drink. 

‘*Well, as usual when you’re cuttin’ alders, I 
kep’ strikin’ it into the ground and onto rocks, and 
fin’ly it got so I couldn’t do a thing with it; there 
wa’n’t any more aidge on that axe than there is 
on a breakin’-up plough. 

“When I got back to the house I set that axe up 
in the shed. ‘There,’ thinks I, ‘if Jake Winship 
uses that axe now, he’ll do some work if he gets 
anything done.’ It was a careless thing to do, for 
you never can tell when you’re goin’ to need a 
sharp axe on a farm. 

“Well, Kellup,” and Obed’s voice grew solemn, 
“it happened jest as I might ’ve known it would. 
This mornin’ early one of Landor’s young ones 
come racin’ up to the house to tell me that one of 
my heifers had got ketched by the neck ’twixt two 
maple trees over in the back pastur’, so I grabbed 
that dull axe and started. When I got there I see 
that somethin’d got to be done quick. The two 
trees growed out of the same root, and she’d got 
her head in betwixt ’em, and a big knot hendered 
her fr’m gettin’ it out again. And there I was 
with that dull axe that wa’n’t fit to cut butter 
with, to say nothin’ of rock maple. 

“But I sot to work, and if ever I worked for a 
spell I worked then. I knew I was hurtin’ my 
hands shameful, but I didn’t have any time to pity 
’em, and in mebbe half an hour I managed to fell 
the tree and free the critter’s head. And after I 
found out she wa’n’t much hurt, I went back to 
the house. 

“As soon as I got to the house I called Dorrity,— 





with the result. There was room to house the 


he’s workin’ for me now,—and he turned the stone 





and I put ’s keen and clippin’ an aidge on that axe 
as was ever put onto one, ’f I do say it myself.” 

He fell silent and surveyed his hands again rue- 
fully. 

“Well,” soothed Mr. Peaslee, “I don’t see but 
you’ve come out of it all right. You saved the 
heifer and your hands’ll be all right in a day or so.” 

Mr. Gunney smiled sheepishly. ‘“’Tain’t that,’ 
he admitted. “I’d scurcely got into the house 
when I happened to glance out of the winder and 
I saw Jake Winship makin’ off towards his place, 
and he had my sharp axe on his shoulder—drat 
him!” 
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LINCOLN’S SPEECH. 


N a Sunday that Lincoln spent in New York 
QO City he visited a Sunday school in the noto- 
rious region called Five Points, and there 
made a short address to the scholars. After his 
return to Springfield, one of his neighbors, hearing 
of this, thought it would be a good subject to 
banter Lincoln about, and accordingly visited him 
for that purpose. The neighbor was generally 
known as “Jim,” just as Lincoln was called “Abe.” 
The following account of his visit, quoted by Mr. 
Francis F. Browne in his “Everyday Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” shows that he did not derive as 
much fun from the “‘bantering” as he had expected. 
He started for “Old Abe’s” office; but, bursting 
open the door impulsively, he found a stranger in 
conversation with Mr. Lincoln. He turned to 


| retrace his steps when Lincoln called out: 


“Jim, what do you want?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Yes, you do; come back.” 

After some entreaty Jim approached Mr. Lincoln 
and remarked, with a twinkle in his eye, “Well, 
Abe, I see you have been making a speech to some 
Sunday-school children. How about it?” 

“Sit down, Jim, and I’ll tell you all about it.” 
And with that Lincoln put his feet on the stove 
and began: 

“When Sunday morning came I didn’t know 
exactly what to do, Mr. Washburne asked me 
where I was going. I told him I had nowhere to 
go, and he proposed to take me down to the Five 
Points Sunday school to show me something worth 
seeing. I was very much interested in what I 
saw. Presently Mr. Pease came up and spoke to 
Mr. Washburne, who introduced me. Mr, Pease 
wanted us to speak. Washburne spoke, and then 
I was urged to speak. I told them I did not know 
anything about talking to Sunday schools, but Mr. 
Pease said many of the children were friendless 
and homeless and that a few words would do them 
good, Washburne said I musttalk. And soI rose 
to speak ; but I tell you, Jim, I didn’t know what to 
say. I remembered that Mr. Pease said they were 


| homeless and friendless, and I thought of the time 


when I had been pinched by terrible poverty. 

“And so I told them that I had been poor; that 
I remembered when my toes stuck out through 
my broken shoes in winter; when my arms were 
out at the elbows; when I shivered with the cold. 
And I told them there was only one rule: that 
was, always do the very best you can. I told them 
that I had always tried to do the very best I could, 
and that if they would follow that rule they would 
get along somehow. 

“That was about what I said. And when I got 
through, Mr. Pease said it was just the thing they 
needed. And when the school was dismissed all 
the teachers came up and shook hands with me 
and thanked me, although I did not know that I 
had been saying anything of any account; but the 
next morning I saw my remarks noticed in the 
papers.” 

Just here Mr. Lincoln put his hand in his pocket 
and remarked that he had never heard anything 
that touched him as had the songs that those chil- 
dren sang. With that he drew forth a little book, 
saying that they had given him one of the books 
from which they sang. He began to read a hymn 
with all the earnestness of his great soul. In the 
middle of the second verse his friend Jim felt a 
choking in his throat and a tickling in his nose. 
At the beginning of the third verse he saw that the 
stranger was weeping, and his own tears fell fast. 
Turning toward Lincoln,who was reading straight 
on, he saw the great, blinding tears in his eyes, so 
that he could not possibly see the pages. He 
was repeating the little song from memory. How 
often he had read it, or how long its sweet and 
simple accents continued to reverberate through 
his soul, no one can know. 
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HOW ROLLA GOT ITS NAME. 


+s OU have given quaint and beautiful names 
to some of the cities of your state,” re- 
marked a visitor in Missouri. “I have 
often wondered where you obtained them. There 
is ‘Sedalia,’ for instance. And there is ‘Rolla.’ 
Every student of history knows of Rollo, but 
whence came this more beautiful word? Has 
‘Rolla’ any connection at all with ‘Rollo’ ?” 

“Not even the remotest,” was the response of a 
professor in one of the state educational institu- 
tions, for to him the question was addressed. 

“How, then, did the name originate? Can you 
tell?” 

“Yes,” answered the professor, with a smile. 
“The origin of the word in its present form is a 
part of the folklore of the place. The community 
was made up at first very largely of immigrants 
from North Carolina, who were not much given to 
the study of spelling, but who cherished a pride in: 
their native state, and determined to give the name 
of its proud old capital to their new city in the 
West.- The capital of the Old North State was 
named for Sir Walter Raleigh of ‘the spacious 
days of great Elizabeth.’ The Missouri immi- 
grants, not recalling the correct orthography ot 
the name, spelled it phonetically, as it seemed to 
them; for they supposed that a final ‘a’ was equiv- 
alent to a final ‘y’. They spelled it R-o-l, rawi 
l-a, ly. And that was the origin of the word that 
seems to give you so much pleasure.” 
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A GRACEFUL ACCEPTANCE. 


READER writes us to say that “The Prot’ 
Without the Risk,” in a recent issue of 7/ 
Companion, reminded her of a certain M:. 

Queer, who with the aid of his wife conducts 
small shop in a near-by town. 

One day a traveling salesman, after getting © 
generous order from Mr. Queer, asked him ali! 
his wife to go across to the hotel and have dinn: © 
with him. 

After a moment’s thought the storekee))' 
cleared his throat and replied, “My wife and i 
had a late luncheon to-day and are not hune'y 
now; but if you will give me the dollar and a halt, 
we will take dinner with you some other time.”’ 
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BOBBIE’S FISHING TRIP. 
BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND. 


Bobbie started for a stroll, 

In his hand a fishing pole. 

“Vil bring home a whale,” said he. 
“How astonished mother’ll be!” 


So the straightest path he took 
To the margin of the brook; 
There he paused upon the brink, 
For he saw—what do you think ? 
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Why, a frog of shiny green! 
Biggest frog he’d ever seen, 
On a pad of monstrous size, 
Looking right in Bobbie’s eyes! 


Not a word did Bobbie say, 
But he turned and ran away; 
Ran with all his speed until 
He was safe beyond the hill! 


And the frog with solemn eye 
Watched him run, and wondered why. 
That is all the little tale 

Of Bobbie fishing for a whale. 
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TWO PIGS AND A PARTY. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


ALLY and May and the dolls were having 

a tea party under the apple tree. There 

was real tea in the pot, real sugar in the 
sugar dish, wee slices of ham and thimble 
cookies. The dolls themselves were all well- 
dressed and on their good behavior. They sat 
up very straight and did not wink an eyelash. 

May was pouring tea into the tiny cups, and 
Sally had just asked the rubber boy doll, 
Alexander, if he would have butter, when a 
queer grunting, scraping sound was heard over 
at the side gate. . 

‘Whatever is that?’’ cried Sally, dropping 
a piece of butter into the blonde doll’s silk lap. 

The two girls lived in the city and did not 
know much yet about the country sounds on 
Uncle Richard’s farm. May put down the 
teapot with a thump and craned her neck 
round. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said in a scared voice, 
“it’s pigs! They’re pushing under the gate.’ 

Sally began to tremble. ‘‘We must run!’’ 
she whispered shakily. 

‘‘What, and leave the children?’? May an- 
swered, looking shocked. ‘*What would become 
of them??? 

They glanced quickly atthe six dolls. All 
of them were very quiet, but the eyes of Alex- 
ander, the rubber doll, seemed to bulge from 
his face. 

The grunts grew nearer now, and, looking 
round, they saw that the pigs had squeezed 
under the gate and were making straight for 
the tea party. Sally and May. were very, very 
frightened ; there was no telling, they thought, 
what these noisy, bristly animals might do. 
And there was no time to be lost. 

Sally looked about her wildly. The limbs 
of the apple tree grew close to the ground, and 
she made up her mind in a flash. 
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‘*The tree !’? she gasped. ‘‘We must climb!’’ 

Without another word they were out of their 
chairs and scooping up the dolls—an armful 
for each, and one arm left to climb with. 
‘Then up the tree they scrambled. They were 
just in time, for Sally’s slipper almost brushed 
a bristly ear as she left the ground. 

Their teeth chattered as they settled them- 
selves and peered down at their enemies. The 
pigs had really come after apples, but they 
were not at all displeased to find the tea party. 
They grunted and sniffed about, pushing their 
wet black noses among the dainty dishes. 

May and Sally groaned together. ‘‘There 
go all the little biscuits,’’ May said. 

‘**T hope that blackest one will burn his nose 
when he turns over the teapot,’’ whispered 
Sally. ‘‘Oh, see him gobbling cakes!’’ 

But the pigs were so funny that the girls 
could not keep from laughing a little, until 
suddenly May gave a scream. ‘‘Sally Ander- 
son,’’ she cried, ‘‘what a dreadful thing you’ ve 
gone and done! Alexander was sitting right 
next to you, and you didn’t pick him up!’’ 

Sally gazed down in horror. There, sure 
enough, lay Alexander on his back, his eyes 
bigger than ever. She felt that he was staring 
straight at her. 

‘*T must have dropped him when we jumped 
up,’’ she said miserably. ‘‘May, do you s’pose 
for one minute that pigs eat rubber?’’ 

May said that she supposed pigs ate every- 
thing. She was cross with Sally for her 
carelessness. 

By this time the pigs had finished every 
crumb of the party feast and turned over the 
table. Then they began to nose about for 
apples; perhaps they would soon go off. The 
two girls felt better and began to talk more 
freely. 

But presently, above the grunting, rose a 
sharp sound—the rubber doll, squeaking. 

‘*He’s got Alexander!’? May cried. ‘‘UO 
Sally, he’s got Alexander !’’ 

It was quite true. The small black pig had 
the doll in his mouth, shaking him; and as 
May spoke Alexander squeaked sharply again. 

Sally’s face was very white. She leaned | 
over and crowded the dolls into her sister’s lap. 

‘*What are you going to do?’’ May asked, | 
wondering. 

But Sally was already slipping down through | 
the branches. She landed on the ground below | 
so suddenly that both pigs jumped, and the | 
rubber doll squeaked again. 

‘*Put him down!’’ she cried loudly, stamping 
her foot. But they only looked at her out of 
their little beady eyes. The doll’s head and 
shoulders stuck out of the black pig’s mouth, 
and Sally could stand it no longer. 

Without another word she stooped and picked 
up a long stick. Whack! and whack! again 
—she had shut her eyes tight and rapped the 
black pig sharply across the nose. A third 
time she hit him, and suddenly, with a squeal 
and an angry grunt, he was off, followed by 
his brother. She heard their feet running be- 
fore she opened her eyes. 

Alexander lay on the ground beside her, and 
she picked him up tenderly. He was not hurt; 
only a few dents in his rubber stomach showed 
where the wicked little teeth had pinched him. 

May climbed slowly down, looking ashamed. 
‘*How brave you were!’’ she said. 

‘*No,’’ Sally answered. ‘‘I left him down 
there, you know.’’ 

But May still looked ashamed. 
I scolded, ’’ she said. 

Then they picked up the dishes and had 
another tea party on the back porch. Alex- 
ander sat in the seat of honor, and the pigs 
stood by the side gate and looked at them hard 
and grunted, but did not try to come nearer. 

‘*T don’t believe, ’’ said Sally, ‘‘that he would 
have eaten Alexander, but I didn’t want to 
take any risks, you know.’’ 


“I’m sorry 
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THE CAT-TAIL STORY. 
BY MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 


We grew beside a river, 
My brothers dear and I, 
And all that happy summer 
We stood up straight and high. 
Our neighbors were the grasses, 
Our callers, birds and bees, 
And dragon-flies with rainbow wings, 
And, now and then, a breeze. 


There came a city maiden 
The country sights to see: 
They said she was “aesthetic,” 
Whatever that may be. 
With dainty little penknife 
She severed all our ties, 
Then bore us to her city home 
With rapture in her eyes. 


And in her splendid parlor, 
In a most sightly place, 
Tied up with yellow ribbons, 
She placed us in a vase. 
Our jackets have grown rusty, 
Our throats are always dry, 
We soon shall burst and fly away, 
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A HOT D AY IN SCHOOL. He was very quiet about it, and the teacher 


was busy at the blackboard. From the window 

BY IRVING PALFREY. sill he dropped to the ground, and then he 
HE hottest part of the whole summer | flew across the fields to the shore of the lake. 
came, that year, in early September, but; He knew every foot of that shady shore. 

school opened just the same. It seemed | There was one spot where two hemlock trees 

to Dan Merritt that they might arrange to put | grew close together. It was there that he 

off the opening day for one little week, but | usually took off his clothes, but to-day he did 

what do school committees and teachers care | not stop for ‘that. He ran straight to the 

for hot weather? |sandy beach, beyond the hemlocks, and 
Anyway, the bell rang, and Dan had to start | plunged, clothes and all, into the cool water. 


a 





My brothers dear and lI. 


for school with the others. The heat was bad 





enough in the morning, but after recess it 
seemed much worse, especially as Dan had 
been playing leapfrog in the glaring sun. He 
had something to be thankful for, however. 
His seat was in the back part of the room, and 
through the open window near by he could see 
big elms and far stretches of green fields, with 
a glimpse of a blue lake in the distance. How 
much more interesting it was than the open 
geography on his desk! Just behind him, on 
a little stand, stood a bowl of water in which 
a pair of goldfish darted to and fro. 

“My!l”’? thought Dan with a sigh. 
cool and comfortable they look !’’ 

Then his glance strayed through the window 
to the lake that sparkled far off. 

‘* Just think !’? he mused. ‘‘I was over there 
only yesterday. It seems a year. If I were) 
only there now I could have a lot more fun) 
than a goldfish has, and be just as cool.’’ 

He tried to study his geography lesson—but 
what was the use? Maine seemed to be where 
Oregon ought to be, and the Hudson was plainly 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. He sighed 
heavily and ran his fingers through his damp 
hair. Then he looked out the window again. 
Suddenly an idea came to him. 

‘*T?ll do it!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I’ll just 
slip out of that window and go over to the 
lake! I can’t stand this any longer.’’ 

It proved surprisingly easy to do. No one 
seemed to notice him when he left his seat. 


- 


‘*How 





| of water. 


Then a strange thing happened. Dan had 
always liked the water, but suddenly he found 
himself more at home in it than ever before. 
Not even the goldfish in the bowl could dart 
round more easily and gracefully than he did. 
In fact, he had a feeling that he was turning 
into a fish himself. He started to dive to the 
bottom, but something went wrong. Crash! 
Bang! The water was choking him! 

Then Dan woke up—for his trip to the lake 
was only a dream. He was in a heap in the 
aisle beside his desk. His geography and the 
shattered goldfish bowl were beside him, and 
the water from-the bowl was drenching him. 
The other pupils were staring at him from 
their seats and the teacher was hurrying down 
the aisle with a startled look on her face. 

Almost before Dan could scramble to his 
feet, the teacher gathered up the little goldfish 
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from the floor and placed them safely in a dish 
Then she asked Dan how it had 
happened. 


‘*T’m not quite sure,’’ answered: Dan, hon- . 


estly enough. ‘‘I was studying the geography 
lesson, but I guess I fell asleep. Anyway, I 
thought I was swimming in the lake.’’ 

How they all laughed! And the teacher, 
too, for in her heart she could not blame Dan 
for a nap on such a hot day. And when she 
dismissed school a little later, she made them 
all glad by telling them that the superintendent 
had sent word that there would be no more 


| school until the heat wave had passed. 
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NE of the richest and most influential cor- 
porations in the United States has an inter- 
esting rule. On entering its employment 

every clerk must agree to keep all information 
and all orders he receives to himself; he is not to 
discuss any directions or any business in his hands 
with any other clerk or employee, inside or out- 
side of the buildings. In short, he,is to keep 
absolute silence about all details of the business 
on penalty of prompt dismissal. A large share of 
the prosperity of the corporation is credited to the 
strict enforcement of that rule. 

In private life as well as in business there is an 
admirable opportunity to apply such a rule. The 
girl or woman whose 
swiftly flowing conversa- 
tion is filled with personal- 
ities and gossip about the 
affairs of other people may 
succeed in finding ready 
listeners, but she surely 
does not hold the respect 
even of those who lend 
their ears to her stories; 
and to a person of discern- 
ment she cannot fail to 
give the impression of in- 
efliciency and lightness of 
character. There isacer- 
tain dignity to be gained 
from not telling all you 
know. 

Some sensitive persons 
feel that they are untruth- 
ful unless they confess all 
their faults to a chosen 
friend ; but it is not a wise 
view to take. Your dearest friend will not thank 
you for revealing a fault that you have success- 
fully overcome. To keep silence is part of the 
penalty; part, too, of what you owe to the good 
order and comfort of society. 

If you would learn the old-fashioned virtue of 
reticence, begin to talk about things, not persons. 
Whether you live in town or country, in crowds 
or in quiet places, you can find many things worth 
talking about. Once the new habit is formed, 
there will come an enlarged outlook on the world, 
and life will take on a fuller and richer meaning. 
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THE TELEPHONE GAME. 


HE equipment for this game is simple— 

merely paper and pencil for each player ex- 

cept one, and for him an imaginary telephone. 

A pasteboard mailing tube will serve the purpose 
well enough. 

The player at the telephone carries on a short 
conversation with an imaginary friend supposed 
to be at the other end of the line. The other 
players note the speaker’s words, and when he 
has finished they try to fill in the friend’s answers. 
Of course no two papers will be alike. 

For example, the player at the telephone says: 

“Hello. ... Yes....No.... Howmany?... 
In about a month, I think. . . . That’s a good idea, 

ie -by.” 

One player’s paper may read: 

“Hello.” 

“This is Sydney. Is that you, Jack?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you know we have some new neighbors?” 

“No.” a 

“Next door,—name’s Spencer,—moved in last 
week. Jolly crowd. Lot of young folks.” 

“How many?” 

“Two girls and three boys and one little fellow. 
And the father and mother are as jolly as the rest. 
When are you going to the beach?” 

“In about a month, I think.” 

“Then you’ll be here for some of the sport. You 
know there isn’t any fence between our yard and 
the Spencers’ at the rear. We’re going to make 
a tennis court by laying it out across the two 
yards.” 

“That’s a good idea.” 

. “Come over Saturday and we’ll plan it. Good- 
y.” 

“Good-by.” 

Another player’s paper, based on the same 
words, might read: 

“Helio.” 

“Katherine?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is Mary. Have you any engagement for 
this afternoon?” 

“No.” 

“Then expect me. I want to talk with you. I’ve 
got some more names on my list for Flo West’s 
linen shower.” 

“How many?” 

“Eight in all. And Ruth has a new plan—that 
when we give the shower we give books at the 
same time. You know all of Flo’s books were lost 
when their house burned. Of course we can’t 
stock a bookcase, but we can give her a start. 
When does Flo expect Dick back?” 

“Tn about a month, I think.” 

“Good. That will give us time to carry the plan 
out before he comes. We want to get all Fio’s 
classmates into it.” 

“That’s a good idea.” 

“T knew you’d think so. 
afternoon. Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 

Of course, the fun consists in the variety of con- 
versations made from the same foundation. 


& & | 


I'll tell you more this 





Country Cousins of City Candy.—You can imi- | 
tate expensive French candied fruits by using | 
common garden vegetables, and save the fruits for | 
better things; for prolonged cooking in sugar so | 
obscures the flavor that only a hint remains, and | 
that trace of the flavor blends pleasantly with the | 
sugar. 

Boil cane sugar to a syrup in twice its volume | 
of water. In the syrup cook the following vegeta- | 
bles in succession until they are nearly transpar- 
ent; then lift them out carefully and place them on 
waxed paper. | 

1. Sweet potatoes, pared and sliced, or cut into | 
rings or strips. Sweet yellow turnips or Hubbard | 
squash, prepared in the same way. Small young | 
carrots scraped and used whole. 

2. Stalks of green celery. When candied they | 
resemble the angelica stalks that are so pretty 


THE GREAT DANE. 


bers that have been cut into strips and from which 
the seeds have been removed. Green tomatoes. 

The Girls’ Page for June 6, 1912, contained 
an article on making more elaborate vegetable 
candies, 
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SOME LARGE DOGS. 


LTHOUGH the tiny dogs make good pets and 
toys, dogs of the very large breeds excel 
as companions and guardians. There is 

somewhat the same contrast between the two 
kinds as between children and adults. Small dogs 
are lovable and beguiling; but for a certain sturdy 


comradeship we turn 
more often to the big 
dogs, with their friendly 
human quality and 
strength. 

It is the aim of the 
breeders of such dogs 
as the Irish wolfhound, 
the great Dane, the mas- 
tiff and the St. Bernard 
to produce animals of 
large size. The stand- 
ards do not eall for any 
specific weight; but it 
is understood that the 
larger they are the bet- 
ter, if they do not show 
what fanciers call 
“coarseness.” 

The Irish wolfhound 
is in some respects the 
most distinguished and 
most interesting of the four. He is said by many 
fanciers to be descended from the great dogs that 
were bred centuries ago to rid Ireland of wolves, 
and that, as appears from pictures of them on the 
rude battle banners of old Ireland, also accom- 
panied their masters to war. But, whether or not of 
ancient lineage, the breed is to-day extinct except 
for a few specimens in the hands of fanciers who 
are trying to reéstablish it. 

The great Dane, a dog of German origin, was bred 
to hunt wild boars, stags and other large game. He 
is not so heavy as the mastiff or the St. Bernard, 
but the minimum weight is set at one hundred and 
twenty pounds, and most great Danes weigh more 
than that. Some of them measure thirty-four to 
thirty-six inches from the ground to the shoulder. 

The great Dane is a strikingly handsome dog. 
His coat is very short, hard and smooth. The col- 
ors are bluish gray, red, black, or pure white with 
patches of any of the other characteristic colors. 
The coat that is best liked is pure white with 
patches of black. In conformation, too, the great 
Dane is attractive. Big as he is, he has something 
of the greyhound’s clean-cut shape and finish, al- 
though, of course, he shows much more bone and 
muscle. He is the most alert-looking of all the big 
dogs, and, unlike the other large breeds, is active 
and very quick. Those qualities make him an 
excellent companion. He hasakeen, stern, watch- 
ful air; but those who are familiar with the breed 
say that his disposition is good and that he is very 
obedient. The trait of obedience he shares with 
other large dogs; as a rule, the large breeds are 
more obedient than the small ones. 

The English mastiff has a larger frame and is 
much more massively built than the great Dane. 
His movements are somewhat ponderous and his 
aspect is dignified even to solemnity ; but he makes 


the mastiff is not well adapted to the confinements 
of city life. None of the big dogs are rovers, but 
all of them need plenty of outdoor air and sunshine 
to keep them in good condition. 

There are two varieties of the St. Bernard—the 
rough and the smooth. The rough is probably the 
most popular of all the very large dogs. That is 
owing partly to the history of the breed,—as res- 
cuers of lost travelers among the Alpine snews,— 
partly to the beauty of the dog, and partly to his 
excellent disposition. In size, beauty and majesty 
of expression and deportment, the St. Bernard 
may well be considered as the grandest of all the 
breeds of dogs. He is not so alert as the great 
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Dane or so ponderous as the mastiff; but he has 





xzrace, strength and en- 
«lurance. A peculiar 
little lift of the brow on 
the inner side of the eye 
gives him an expression 
half rueful, wholly be- 
nevolent, that is very 
lovable. That, combined 
with his great size and 
his air of patience, no- 
bility and gentleness, 
makes him extremely 
attractive. 

The coat of the St. Ber- 
nard is very dense, and 
increases in fullness 
round the neck. The 
accepted colors are 
orange, mahogany, brin- 
dle-red, brindle, or white 
with patches of any of 
those colors on the body. 
The muzzle should always be white, and white 
should always appear on the blaze up the face, 
on the collar, the chest, the forelegs, the feet and 
the end of the tail. 
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NAPKIN RINGS IN COPPER AND 
BRASS. 


Te napkin rings shown in the photograph 
are easily made, and the tools required cost 
less than a dollar. 

The first step is to get the design drawn on 
paper. Fold a piece of paper twice, so that when 
it is opened out again the creases will divide it into 
four parts. Draw with a pencil one quarter of the 
design in one of the quarter sections, then fold the 
paper and rub the back of the design with some- 
thing hard and smooth—like the bow! of a spoon. 
That will transfer the design to the next section. 
Fold the paper again, transfer the pattern to the 
other sections, and your design is complete. 

Get a piece of copper or brass about the thick- 
ness of acent, and transfer the design to the metal 
by placing a piece of carbon transfer paper, shiny 
side down, on the metal. Place the design on top 
of the carbon paper, and go over the design with 
a sharp-pointed instrument that will transfer the 
design to the metal. 

Now you need a four-inch jeweler’s saw frame, 
a dozen No, 2 saws and a punch. The method 
of sawing is the same as the old-fashioned method 
of fret-sawing in wood. Punch a hole in the metal, 
insert the saw, and hold the metal flat on a table, 
with the saw hanging over the edge. Hold the 
metal firm and saw up and down. 

When you have cut the design, mark where the 
corners are to be bent. Then take a large wire 




















sagacity and unswerving loyalty. The mastiff is 


British to the backbone, having been a resident of | 


England before the Roman invasion. He is more 
guard than hunter, and watching with him has 
become instinctive. He, too, like the great Dane, 
issmooth. His coat, which shows less variety and 
is less striking than that of the great Dane, is 
apricot, silver fawn, dark fawn or brindle in color. 
The muzzle, the ears and the nose should be black, 
and there should be black round the orbits of the 
eyes and extending upward between them. There 
is a vague suggestion of the bulldog in the appear- 
ance of the mastiff, but he lacks what may be 


| called the distortions that characterize the bulldog. 


His face is square, massive and wrinkled; but his 


nose is not flattened and his under jaw does not | 


protrude. The English standard requires that in 
general character the mastiff shall be a large, 
massive, powerful, symmetrical dog; a combina- 


| up for his slowness and his quiet ways by great | nail and file the end tothe shape of achisel. Place 


| the metal on a soft piece of wood, hold the chisel end 
of the nail on the corner line and strike it with a 
hammer, to make an impression where the corners 
are to be. That will make a sharp corner and 
| make the bending easy. Bend -the metal on a 
| piece of wood or iron until the ends come together. 
To solder the ends, get ten cents’ worth of 
silver solder from a jeweler. Scrape the ends of 
the napkin ring with a knife until they are clean, 
and bind them together with a piece of thin wire. 
Cover the joint with a thin paste of ordinary borax 
and water. Place a small strip of the silver solder 
on the inside of the joint, and hold the joint over 
a blue gas flame until the solder melts. The flame 
of a gas range or a plumber’s torch is best; but if 
neither of them is attainable, hold the joint over a 
clean, hard-coal fire, or over any flame that is hot 
| enough to melt the solder. 
| To clean the napkin ring, mix in a bow! a solu- 


| tion of grandeur and good nature, of courage and | tion of one part of sulphuric acid and two parts of 
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hour and it will come out bright and clean. 
File off any rough places, polish the ring, and 
lacquer it by dipping it in banana oil. 
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MAKING AND USING PLANT DYES. 
II. 


EGETABLE dyes vary much in the readi- 

V ness with which they stain a material, and 
conversely materials differ in their affinity for 
agiven dye. Moreover, the same dye will produce 
different colors when treated by different methods ; 
and in many cases you will need to experiment in 
order to produce exactly 
the shade you desire, for 
the knowledge of the 
methods formerly used 
has not always been pre- 
served. It is not possi- 
ble to give here specific 
directions for using every 
dye mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article ; but various 
methods applicable to dye- 
ing in general can be 
indicated, and will be illus- 
trated by reference to spe- 
cific vegetable dyes that 
are available. Weshallbe 
glad to have Companion 
readers tell us of their own 
successful methods, or of 
the results of their experi- 


ments. : 

The first step in dyeing 
consists, of course, in 
extracting the dye from the leaves, stems, roots, 
bark or fruit of the original growth. The best sea- 
sons for dyeing with bark are spring and summer. 
Autumn is the best season for dyeing with leaves, 
and winter the time for dyeing with roots. The 
season for dyeing with the fruit or blossoms of a 
plant is, of course, when they are in full perfection. 
To extract the dye you merely soak the material 
in soft, cold water in some cases, but it is some- 
times better to make a decoction in hot water. 
Sometimes it is well to make an extract by means 
of denatured alcohol. 

The hot-water process is probably the simplest. 
If bark or roots are to be handled, cut or shave 
the material into small pieces,—grinding will facil- 
itate matters,—and fill a kettle or boiler to two 
thirds of its depth with the prepared wood and the 
remaining third with water. If leaves and twigs 
are used, fill the boiler with them and cover with 
water. Two or three hours’ steady boiling will 
extract the color from stems, roots and leaves. 
Afterwards, carefully draw off the liquid from the 
sediment and put it into a clean boiler. The 
method to use after that depends entirely on 
whether or not a mordant is used. 

A mordant is a chemical or a combination of 
chemicals that, mixed with the dye, soaks into 
the pores of the fabric and serves to fix and 
brighten the color. The mordants commonly used 
are alum, copperas, tin chloride, tartar emetic and 
other salts of the heavy metals, used either alone or 
with some mildly acid substance like cream of 
tartar, for wool or silk, or acetic acid in’the form 
of white vinegar for cotton. Lye and limewater 
also are tried mordants, ana an old authority gives 
sour bran and pumpkin mash as two mordants that 
may be effectively used with certain dyes. The 
tannin preparations are most valuable in dye-fixing. 
In fact, tannin as a mordant is so important, and the 
demand for the home product has so increased as 
a result of.the war, that a special article on tannin 
plants will be published in a forthcoming issue of 
the Boys’ Page. 

Before you make any choice of dyes, mordants 
or goods to be dyed, it is necessary to understand 
certain general facts. Worn fabrics will never be 
so attractive after dyeing as will new cloth, and 
rough weaves dye better than smooth, “slinky” 
materials. Many dyes that will color cotton will 
leave wool and linen untinged, and some that 
color wool deeply dye cotton very slightly. A 
fabric of a solid color will dye much more satis- 
factorily than one with a pattern. If a piece of 
goods contains two or more colors, a darker shade 
than the predominating color should be selected. 
Very light goods will dye almost any color, but 
you must proceed cautiously in changing a dark 
shade to another color; for example, it is obvious 
that alight blue blouse put into a yellow bath can- 
not emerge yellow. 

Indeed, each piece of material destined for the 
dye pot is likely to need a special treatment of its 
own. The beginner should undertake the simplest 
tasks first. A wise plan is to dye a small sample 
before hazarding the whole amount. 

The choice of a dye must depend largely on the 
use to which the material is to be put after it is 
dyed, the place where it is to be used, and the 
cleaning treatment it is to receive. For example, 
if it is to be washed in soapy water, dye a sample 
first, and then test it by boiling it thoroughly in 
soapy water. If the material will have to be sub- 
jected to washing soda, boil a dyed sample in 2 
solution of the customary strength and dry it with- 
out rinsing it. If the material is to be worn out- 
doors in the strong light, place a dyed sample i}: 
the sun for several days; or if it must endure 
friction with the skin or with lighter colored goods 
than itself, rub the dyed sample vigorously be- 
tween folds of white cloth to learn whether or no! 
the dye crocks. If the material will have to bc 
ironed frequently, test the sample with a hot irou. 
If it is to be worn next the skin, test your samp!¢ 
by boiling it for a time in a mixture of white vil'- 
egar and water in the proportion of one part 0! 
vinegar to four parts of water, 

Of course if you do not. expect to subject th« 
dye to any of those demands, you need not test : 
and your choice of colors will be correspondil': 
wider. The blue, the red and the purple dyes fre 
the flowers and fruit of many plants are usually «' 
an acid nature, and when subjected to soap ‘' 
washing soda they change to some shade of gree’. 
But that need not prevent you from using tho 
dyes to color some object that does not need to | 
washed, , 

The successive steps in the actual process °" 
dyeing vary according to whether a mordant 
required. In either case a copper caldron shot 
be used for all light and delicate colors, and : 
iron pot for all black and dark colors. The share 
of color will be regulated by the strength of t\« 
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ERVICE, as 
the Hupmobile 
owner knows 
it, and service as it 
is generally under- 
stood, are two radi- 
cally different things. 


No other car is cared for 
as the Hupmobile is 
cared for. No other ser- 
vice plan is like the Hup- 
mobile service plan. 


Hupmobile service keeps 
the owner and his car 
in close and continuous 
contact with the service 
station. 


The service station sees 
to it that every Hupmo- 
bile is tuned up to con- 
cert pitch all the time. 


All at no cost to the 
owner. He pays with 
coupons which we sup- 
ply without cost when 
he purchases his car. 


The coupons cover four 
hours of service labor by 
trained Hupmobile ex- 
perts, each month for 
eight months. 


Is it worth anything to 
you to have a car whose 
care never gives you a 
moment’s distress? A 
car which keeps you se- 
renely and continuously 
satisfied ? 


That is what the Hup- 
mobile owner has. He 
enjoys the tremendous 
advantage of expert care. 
He is, in short, the most 
contented of owners. 


Can you afford even to 
think of buying any car 
that does not offer the 
equal of Hupmobile ser- 
vice? ; 





Five-pass. Touring Car $1185 
Two-pass. Roadster $1185 


Seven-pass. Touring Car $1340 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit 





Courtesy First—Safety 
for Others in Motoring 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 











of Superior 


Motor Car 
Service 
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dye, the heaviness of the metals in the mordants, 
and the number of times the article is dipped, or 
the length of time it remains in the dye. Fabrics 
selected for dyeing must be clean; they will not 
| come forth satisfactorily if they go in greasy, dusty, 
| or filled with so-called dry-cleaning powder. Wool 
must be well washed in warm soapsuds,.rinsed in 
warm water, squeezed as dry as possible, and then 
put wet into the dye. Cotton and linen must be | 
thoroughly wet in boiling water, squeezed or | 

wrung out of it and put into the dye wet. The | 

heavier silks should be stirred constantly in the 

bath in order to insure a uniform spreading of 

the color throughout the material. 

As has been said, there is not space enough here 
for specific directions for all the methods of pro- 
ceeding with the different dyes, but by observation 
and by putting two and two together anyone who | 
is interested can soon learn a great deal about | 
dyeing. The simplest process is possible when 
the material does not need to be prepared to take 
the dye; that is, when no mordant has to be used. | 

The green outer husk of walnuts and the petals | 
of the common annual sunflower yield such dyes— | 
the walnuts a rich brown and the sunflower a bril- 
liant canary yellow. You ¢an make the dye from 
walnuts by boiling the green shucks in soft water. 
To make the yellow dye, cover the sunflower petals 
with water, bring the concoction to a brisk boiling, | 
then drain off the water thoroughly and put the | 
petals into a fruit jar or other closed receptacle | 
with enough denatured alcohol to cover them. 

When the extraction of the dye is complete you 
may safely add it to water in any desired propor- 
tions up to one part in four. In that mixture boil 
the material that is to be dyed; use a very slow 
fire at first, in order that the alcohol may evapo- | 
rate without taking fire. Continue the boiling | 
until you get the desired effect; then rinse the 
material and dry it. Wool and silk may be dyed 
| easily in that way; but it is more difficult to get 
a similar success with cotton, which lacks the com- 
ponents necessary to retain the dye in a fixed 
condition in the fibre or on it. 

Naturally, dyeing becomes more complicated 
when mordants must be used. In some cases 
the mordant and the dye are combined to make 
the dye bath. Sometimes the material is sub- 
jected to the dye first and afterwards to the mor- 
dant; in other cases, the process is reversed. 

Strong decoctions of sumac, hemlock bark and 
other tannin-bearing plant products are fre- 
quently used as mordants; and often in dyeing 
cotton the fabric is first treated with tannin, then 
boiled with a salt of a heavy metal, and finally | 
boiled with the coloring matter. Thus, to procure | 
a lilac dye from the ripe fruit of the high cranberry, | 
after extracting the dye in denatured alcohol or in | 
boiling soft water, boil the cotton fabric in the 
tannin decoction, rinse it quickly and dry it. Then 
boil it in a solution of tartar emetic (one ounce to 
a quart of soft water), dry it again, and at last | 
boil it in the dye. When you take the fabric out | 
of its last bath give it a thorough rinsing before | | 
you dry it. That is a standard method for cotton, 
but the tannic acid may be replaced by a five-per- | 
cent or ten-per-cent solution of tin chloride * 
other salt of a heavy metal. 

In a similar manner you can get a bright canary | 
yellow from an alcoholic extract of the stems of 
the barberries so common in our parks and gar- | 
dens. But with the dye from the petals of red | 
geraniums the case is somewhat different. At | 
first the staining is a beautiful wine red, but when | 
you apply soap to the fabric it turns a pretty plum | 
color with a greenish tinge. Such a result is com- | 
mon with dyes made from red, purple or blue | 
flowers. 

Since most vegetable dyes are useless on cotton | 
unless the materials are treated with a mordant, 
and since even wool and silk dye better with a | 
mordant, it is well, as far as possible, to consider | 
methods more in detail. It is not uncommon to | 
proceed as follows, especially when a five-per-cent | 
to ten-per-cent solution of potassium chromate is | 
used as a mordant: 

(1) Boil the goods, which must be clean, in a| 
mordant for an hourormore. (2) Rinse the goods | 
thoroughly in soft water and squeeze them out. 
(3) Boil them in the dye from one to several 
hours. (4) Rinse the goods again and dry them. 

However, two other orders of procedure are in 
common use. Frequently when acid mordants, 
such as white vinegar, are employed, the goods 
are first dyed, then rinsed quickly, then subjected 
to the mordant and rinsed again. But when alum, 
chloride of tin or copperas is used, it is often pos- 
sible to dye as follows: 

(1) Mix the strong decoction of dye with a five- 
to ten-per-cent solution of the mordant, and add 
enough white vinegar or oxalic acid to the mixture 
to keep the dye in solution; thatis, to keep it from 
depositing as a sediment. (2) Boil the goods in 
the mixture for an hour or more. (3) Rinse the 
goods thoroughly and dry them. 

Since many of the old methods with vegetable 
dyes have been lost to us, it will be necessary 
to experiment until you get the desired results. 
The strength of the mordants as well as the kinds 
of mordants used may be varied; the time of boil- 
ing also may vary; whether or not the material is 
dried before it is dyed will depend on circum- 
stances. The opportunity to test and experiment 
will be attractive if you choose to take up the chal- 
lenge to intellectual and manual effort. 








STAINS FOR WOOD AND LEATHER. 


If you are interested in the manual arts, you will 
find the following suggestions useful : 

A black stain. Soak about an ounce of powdered 
oak galls or powdered sumac in half a pint of white 
vinegar for several hours, until you have an ex- 
tract. Then add an ounce of iron filings, or two 
ounces of iron carbonate, meanwhile supplying 
extra vinegar, and let the mixture stand again; 
or, if time presses, boil it a little while. Strain off 
the liquid carefully, and with a brush or a rag 
apply it hot repeatedly to the wood or leather until 
you have obtained the desired effect. 

A yellow stain. Apply repeatedly to light-col- 
ored woods like basswood an extract of barberry 
stems. 

A blue stain. Add two pounds of ripe elder- 
berries and an ouncé of powdered potassium alum 
to a quart of white vinegar and boil the mixture | 
for a half hour ina granite-ware receptacle. Strain | 
off the liquid and bottle it. Apply the stain re- 
peatedly to light-colored wood, and after the wood 
has become a deep purple let it dry. Then apply 
to it a second mixture, made by dissolving copper 
sulphate (blue vitriol) in acetic acid in the propor- 
tion of one part of vitriol to five parts of acetic 
acid. Several applications will produce a blue that 
you can heighten by sponging the surface of the | | 
| wood or leather lightly with dilute ammonia water. | 
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A Twilight Story 
About Puffed Wheat 


When you serve a supper dish of Puffed Wheat 


in milk, make this your story sometime. It is like 


a fairy tale. 


Each bubble of wheat is a kernel, puffed to eight 
times normal size. All its thin, airy flakiness is due to 
steam explosions, And each has been shot from guns. 


100 Million Explosions 


Each kernel of wheat contains, as it grows, more 
than 100 million food cells. Each food cell is hard 
and hollow. A trifle of moisture isin it. Each must 
be broken to digest. 


Other cooking methods break part of those food 
cells, but never more than half. So Prof. Anderson, 
a famous food expert, sought a way to break them all. 


Puffed Grains‘are made by his process. The grains 
are sealed in huge guns. The guns are revolved for 
sixty minutes in 550 degrees of heat. Thus the bit 
of moisture in each food cell is changed to steam. 


Then the guns are shot. Each food cell explodes. 
And the grains come out puffed to bubbles, as you see. 


This makes the whole grains wholly digestible. 
Every atom of every element is food. That’s why 
countless mothers, every morn and night, serve these 
grains to children. 





Puffed Wheat *12c 
Puffed Rice ww 15c 


Corn Puffs— Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 











You find these fascinating dainties. You call them food 
confections. With sugar and cream or mixed with fruit they 
seem like breakfast bonbons. Boys eat them like peanuts 
when at play. Girls use them in candy-making. 


But they are, above all, perfect grain foods. In no other 


form have cereal foods ever been so fitted to feed. 


The better you know them the more you will serve them. 
Keep all three on hand. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
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Tok aruy questions you wish 
about the contents of Uus page 
They wil be gladly answered. 








BOYS PAGE # SEPTEMBER. | 


Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTONMASS. 











THE FOOTBALL ATTACK. 


T is a very common thing to see groups of 
I young football players whose individual work 

is excellent, who tackle and run like “varsity” 
men, but who have little idea of team play, and 
who therefore lose games whenever they meet a 
team that has a well-organized attack. The Com- 
panion has prepared this article especially for 
boys who would like to learn team play but who 
find it difficult to get instruction. It presents a 
short series of plays from which any team can 
build up a good attack. 

The successful attack is successful because it 
takes the initiative. In the form of the staple 
running game it clears opponents out of the path 
of the ball by charging interferers. In the “trick 
play” and the forward pass it draws attention one 
way by a “bluff” and sends the play the other. 

It follows that a team that expects to win must 
first of all equip itself with a good line. Numeri- 
cally your forwards 
are seven elevenths of 
the team; in fighting 
efficiency they should 
x XK/IX be three quarters. 

Many a hard game has 
o ° ° been lost because the 
defeated team used 
four heavy backs and 
alight line, while their 
opponents, weaker in material, tore up the losers’ 
attack by putting their strong, heavy players 
where they could do the most good. Any backs 
ean gain behind a superior line, but no backs, 
however good, can make much ground if their 
forwards are constantly outplayed. 

The tallest, strongest players should be used as 
tackles. The ends, also, should be tall, in order to 
receive the forward pass, and fast, in order to cover 
punts. The guards may be short, but should be 
heavy and “built close to the ground.” The cen- 
tre should be of a good weight, but first of all he 
must be a sure and steady passer. 

Speed is all important in the back field. The 
quarter-back position requires a cool head, good 
judgment and the knack of handling the ball. One 
at least of the backs 
must be able to punt, 
and all should learn to 
throw a forward pass. 
It is well to have one 
heavy man for a back, 
for interference and 
line plunging, but it is 
not wise to sacrifice 
speed to get him. 

“Down-the-field” in- 
terference is a duty of 
the forwards on every 
running play. Every lineman who is not con- 
cerned in clearing a path for the runner through 
the scrimmage must pick a back-field defender 
and by every legitimate means at his command 
hamper and hinder him. 


FORMATIONS. 

Most runs are made from a so-called “regular” 
formation. The linemen play close from end to 
end, giving one another just room enough to move 
easily. The backs may use any of several forma- 
tions. The. commonest is the “parallel,” which 
puts the quarter back close to the centre and the 
other three players abreast about two yards 
behind. 

The “kick” formation has some advantages over 
any close array, for by adding the threat of the 
kick and of the forward pass it keeps the other 
team in doubt. The kicker falls back to a spot 
ten yards behind the centre, the ends move five 
yards out from their tackles, and the backs arrange 
themselves two on the side from which the full 
back kicks and one on the other. Whenever the 
team is cramped by the side line, as many linemen 

as necessary, begin- 
ning with the end, 
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x should move over in- 
side the corresponding 
x Xx x|X X players on the other 
oo a4 side of the centre. 
fe) LINE ATTACK. 
FIG. 3 


A team can make 
line plays from either 
regular or kick formation. Success depends 
largely on the quarter back. His chief business 
is to find the weak spot in the enemy’s defense 
and then to hammer it, using his other plays 
largely to distract the attention of the enemy from 
his real object. 

He should have at his command at least four 
plays from his close formation and three from his 
kick formation, to use against the enemy’s line. 

Most useful of them is the “skin-tackle” play 
(Fig. 1), which darts at the opposing tackle and, 
giving him the narrowest possible berth, whips 
sharply round and falls upon the defensive backs 
before they are able to close in and choke it off. 
The interference is a most important part of that 
manceuvre. In close formation the end and the 
tackle take the opposing tackle, the tackle hit- 
ting him straight on, and the end hitting him with 
the side of his body and driving him back against 
his own guard. The 
two nearest backs 
block the defensive 
end out toward the 
sideline. The quarter 
back receives the ball 
from the centre and, 
running close beside 
the last of the three 
backs, passes the ball. 
to him. They whip 
round together on the 
full back’s heels. The 
quarter back blocks whoever is at hand, and the 
man with the ball, now past the scrimmage line, 
is thrown on his own resources. 

Meanwhile the rest of the team has had its work 
todo. The centre and the guards hold their men, 
opposing a firm wall to any attempts to break 
through and spoil the play; but the tackle and the 
end of the other wing, dodging their immediate 
opponents, swing over behind the defensive line 
and seek to bring down whatever men they can. 
By appearing from an unexpected quarter, they 
are often able to work havoe with the opposing 
backs. 

From kick formation the play is similar (Fig. 2), 
but there is one man less in the interference, since 





the full back does not take part. The quarter 
back takes the ball on a direct pass from the 
centre and carries it round the end nearest the 
tandem. The end blocks the defensive half back, 
and the second man in the interference shoves 
out the end. The first man helps box the tackle, 
and the man with the ball follows close behind 
him. The other tackle 
and the end go through 
as in the close forma- 


x tion. The element of 


x x\x x}/] x x surprise is necessary ; 
oa f A the play must go at 
the utmost speed. 
The quarter back 
FIG. 5 


must watch his oppos- 
ing tackles very care- 
fully for an opening for that run. If the men play 
too wide to allow it to be used, he should send a 
few plays between them to call them in. In those 
plays (Fig. 3), the end and the tackle unite to drive 
the opposing tackle out instead of in, as when the 
play “is a ‘“‘skin tackle.” The full back leads 
through the hole, and the near half back blocks 
the end. The far half back takes the ball from 
the quarter back and follows on the heels of the 
full back. The opposite tackle and the end go 
through forinterference. The play may be varied, 
if the full back is strong 
and keeps his feet well, 
by giving him the ball 
and sending him 
through without inter- 
ference. Thus the play 
may be used from 
either formation. 

Another play that is 
useful both to keep the 
line close in and to puncture a weak spot is the 
plunge into guard or centre by the full back. 
(Fig. 4.) There the whole line must charge, and 
the centre men must hurl their opponents out- 
ward. The full back goes through, running low 
and driving hard, taking advantage of any open- 
ing he may find. Once he is past the scrimmage 
line the ends should form his interference by 
worrying the defensive backs as much as possible. 
The play can also be used from kick formation, 
where it is very likely to catch the defense nap- 
ping. Either the quarter back or the first man in 
the tandem carries the ball. 

The cross buck (Fig. 5) is a line play intended to 
draw the defense out of the way and then to send 
the ball into the hole they leave. The full back 
and one half back dash across together behind 
the quarter, who pretends to pass to the half back. 
The two backs plunge into the hole between guard 
and tackle, and the defense rushes to reinforce 
the spot. Meanwhile the tackle and the end on 
the other side carry their tackle out, and the other 
half back, as soon as the ground is clear, sprints 
past the quarter back and takes the ball through 


the hole. OPEN PLAY. 

End runs and forward passes should not be used 
too frequently, but they are most valuable in keep- 
ing the defense spread. If the opposing end is 
playing close to help his tackle, a run round his 
position will put a stop to the annoyance, and a 
forward pass over the 
heads of half backs 
who are playing too 
close will warn them 
away. If intelligently 
used, either play can 
deliver a telling blow. 


END RUNS. 

All end runs depend 
on eliminating the end 
and the tackle and outrunning the rest of the team. 
In the most usual play of that kind (Fig. 6), the 
right end starts the interference by boxing his 
tackle. Left end and left tackle go down the field 
to pick off defensive backs. The full back and the 
right half back block the opposing end; the quar- 
ter back passes the ball on the run and leads the 
left half back round. 

With a big, fast end to carry the ball, the end- 
round play (Fig. 7) is a crushing weapon. Right 
guard leads the interference, and left tackle 
“bumps” his man. Left end, who takes the ball, 
runs back and round, as shown in the diagram; 
he depends on the interference to give him an open 
field and on the quarter back to guard him from 
behind. 

The best of all end runs is the run from kick 
formation. (Fig. 8.) Full back carries the ball; 
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the entire team throws 


a torrent of interferers 
in front of him, and the 
defensive players, cut- 
ting in, must tear the 
whole team to pieces 
before they can reach 
the runner. 
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FORWARD PASS. i 
Fia.8 ! 

Useful always when 
unexpected, forward 
passes are deadly when the defensive backs are 
playing close to block a kick or cutoff arun. Two 
things are necessary : protection to the passer, and, 
in long passes, delay to give the receivers time to 
reach their stations. Above all things, the pro- 
tectors must hold off opponents until the pass is 
away. 

In short passes, the passer takes a position 
just behind the scrimmage line, and the centre 
sends the ball to him with great speed. That 
position is regarded as best because it is hardest 
for the defense to watch; and if the ball should be 
intercepted, there is not the danger of the run 
back down the boundary that lies in a pass to the 
side. 

In a pass from kick formation (Fig. 9), the left 
end picks a point six or seven yards behind the 
opposing centre; the right end goes straight down 
about ten yards to draw the defense, and the 
backs oppose the two defensive ends as shown in 
the diagram. After sprinting a few steps with 
the ball tucked under his arm, the full back turns 
and passes sharply tothe leftend. The left tackle 
goes down for interference after the catch. 

The play from regular formation is similar. 
(Fig. 10.) Left end receives in the same position. 
The back who is to pass the ball runs five yards 
toward his own goal line before he passes it, to be 
within the rule. Protection is furnished by the 
interfering backs and the forwards. The left half 
back of course covers the defensive right end. 





The delay that is 
necessary in the long 
pass from ‘kick forma- 
tion (Fig. 11) is pro- 
vided here by “hiding 
the ball” behind the 
line. It goes to the 
first back in the tan- 
dem,—on this occasion 
the quarter back,— 
who wheels sharply 
and presents his back 
to the opponents’ view. 
The man behind him charges forward and spills 
the opposing tackle. The left half back rushes 
past; the quarter back makes a motion as if pass- 
ing the ball; the half back slaps his arms round 
his body and dashes wide. By this time both ends 
are well down, and the defense is coming in to 
meet the supposed run. The quarter back passes 
the ball underhand to the full back, who throws a 
high “rainbow” pass to the receivers. 

In the long pass from regular formation ( Fig. 12) 
the delay is in the long run, back and to the side, 
that the passer makes. That deceives the defense 
and gives the receivers time. The interference 
gives protection, while the receivers converge, so 
that, when the pass is carried through, the one 
group can block for the other. 


THE KICKING GAME. 

The punt (Fig. 13) is the best offensive weapon. 
With a good kicker and proper covering it is an 
aggressive play of the highest type. It throws 
tremendous responsibility on the receiver, since 
if he muffs it anything may happen. Good punting 
has won more big games than any other play in 
the whole range of the new football. 

The ends start with the snap of the ball. The 
centre trio hold until the ball is kicked; left tackle 
“bumps” his man and goes down the field; right 
tackle, who must protect the kicking foot, holds 
‘an instant and starts. The backs force out any 
incoming forwards. 
The kicker has plenty 
of time to get off his 
punt. He should make 
it high, so that it will 
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he H give his ends time to 
Syds. get under it. 
\ The end players run 


FIG. 10 wide, circling the half 
backs and hemming 
the ball in at the sides, as it were. The tackles 
run straight down the field, and should arrive with 
the ends; centre goes straight down the field, and 
the guards diverge somewhat toward the side 
lines. The whole team thus descends upon. the 
receivers in a swiftly closing trap. Sharp tackling 
does the rest. 

The drop kick is executed as the punt is, except 
that the ends play close to the tackles and the 
whole team protects the kicker. 


FIELD GENERALSHIP. 

The field may be divided roughly into three 
zones of play: the defensive, the offensive and 
the scoring. In the first, from his own goal line 
to the middle of the field, the quarter back turns 


his mind to getting into the second with the least 
possible effort. He will use only simple running 


plays, never showing his offensive ‘‘trumps.” He 
will punt constantly, particularly if the wind is 


behind him. The punting game is very nerve- 


racking to the opponents, and furthermore, when 
presently an exchange of kicks or a lucky turn 
puts the ball across the middle of the field, the 
backs are fresh for their 
new task. 

Here the ball is in posi- 
tion for offensive play, 
and the problem is now to 
get it where a single de- 
cisive blow will score. It 
is the place for forward 
passes,‘“‘end-round” plays 
and elusive runs from 
kick formation. The long 
pass, with its intention 
well concealed, is now 
brought into use, and the 
ball is driven forward 
over the twenty-yard line. 

This is the scoring zone. 
If the forwards are out- 
playing their opponents, 
a line attack will hammer 
a way across the goal. If, however, the honors 
are even, the team must adopt some decisive ma- 
neeuvre that the opponents cannot anticipate, and 
trust to score by the unexpected thrust. Out of 
numberless possibilities, the following are speci- 
mens of “scoring plays.” 

On the twenty- or fifteen-yard line, the team may 
line up as for a drop kick and deliver an effective 
run into tackle. (Fig. 14.) The “hidden ball” is 
worked as in Fig. 11: the first runner meets the 
end and the second runs very wide with clasped 
arms. The end pushes the tackle out, which is no 
very hard task, for the play tends to draw him 
that way, and the tackle boxes the guard in. The 
full back tears forward past the quarter back, run- 
ning very low, and carries the ball through. Fre- 
quently he will be across the goal line before the 
defensive discovers the ball. : 

A very powerful and trustworthy line plunge for 
one or two yards is this: (Fig. 15.) The two best 
linemen are placed side by side, the three lighter 
backs line up behind them, the ball is passed to 
the full back, and everyone drives forward to 
force the defense. The full back goes through 
where he can, fighting and keeping his feet; and 
somewhere, because of the power in front of him, 
he is almost certain to find a hole for the necessary 
gain Add to those plays 
the short passes already 
described, a few line plays 
and the sharp tackle runs, 
and it must be a very su- 
perior team that can pre- 
vent a touchdown. 

The drop kick as a scor- 
ing weapon means another 
plan of campaign. With 
a good drop-kicker and a 
defense that will insure 
you against touchdowns 
by the enemy, you should 
plan to work into position 








by your “scoring plays” and shoot the ball over 
the bar for your points. 

In all plays, however, the execution depends on 
three things: sharp blocking by the forwards and 
the interferers, faultless handling of the ball, and 
speed in the back field. They must come first; 
without them the best of plays will fail; with 
them, almost any offensive is good, and a well- 
planned offensive is irresistible. 
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KNOWING HOW. 


ONALD sat down with flaming cheeks. His 
D translation, he knew, had been a meaning- 
less jumble of words, in spite of the fact that 
he had studied that passage the night before until 
the words had seemed to 
swim on the page. “The 
more I study the warse 
I get,” he thought, as 
the instructor called on 
another pupil,—a girl,— 
who translated the pas- 
sage easily and quickly. 
“Now, why couldn’t I do 
that? I knew what all of 
the words meant, but I 
didn’t seem to make any 
sense out of them.” 

A moment later the bell 
rang and school was over 
for the day. As Donald 
passed through the yard, 
some one seized his arm 
in a firm grip. 

“Don, can’t you manage 
to brace up a little in that 
Latin? We don’t want 
any of the team condi- 
tioned, you know, and es- 
pecially the only fellow 
in school who can hold 
Erskine.” 

“Brace up!’ repeated Donald dejectedly. “I 
wish I knew how to. That’s the third time I’ve 
failed in Latin this week, and I worked at it last 
night till the folks drove me off to bed. I can’t 
get it, that’s all.” 

“Of course you can get it! The trouble is, you 
don’t know how to study. Come over after lunch 
and I’ll show you how to get a Latin lesson. Now, 
don’t think I’m ‘swell-headed,’ but I really be- 
lieve I can show you something.” 

A few hours later Donald triumphantly threw 
his Cesar on the table. 
“There, I see now 
what old Julius is driv- 
ing at. Inever did be- 
fore. But the test will 
come when I try to do 
italone. Do you think 
I can manage it?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“Of course you can. 
You know: as much 
Latin as I do, maybe 
more; but what you 
didn’t know was how to tackle it. You’ve been 
looking up every word you didn’t know the mean- 
ing of at first glance, and then trying to put them 
all together like a picture puzzle.” 

“Yes, that’s exactly what I have been doing,” 
admitted Donald, “and my translations were puz- 
zles. But now just explain your way again, so I’ll 
be sure of it.” 

“Well, I start out by trying to get a general idea 
of what the passage is about. The title, the text 
that goes before, sometimes a glance at what 
comes after and at the notes, all help. Then | 
read the whole passage through, just as I should 
read an English paragraph, without looking up any 
words, merely trying to get the sense of it. Then | 
look at the constructions and try to analyze the 
sentences, and after that I write down the words 
I don’t know and keep the list. Before I look 
them up in the vocabulary I try to figure out what 
they ought to mean to make sense in their places. 
Often I find I don’t really have to look them up at 
all, but I do anyway, unless I’m sure of them. 
When I finally look them up, which is the next 
step, I can pick out from the several meanings 
given in the vocabulary the one that goes best with 
the general sense of the paragraph. You see you 
can’t do that if you don’t find out the general sense 
of the paragraph first. That saves looking up 
words a second time to get a more exact meaning. 
The last step is to go through the whole passage 
again and polish up the translation. I keep the 
list of words I look up, and when I strike a word 
that seems new I look first to see if it is there, and 
so I don’t waste time looking up the same words 
over and over again, 
and my vocabulary is 
growing all the time.” 

“It is a great sys- 
tem,’’ said Donald, 
“but it’s just common 
sense, after all. How 
did you discover it?” 

“My brother showed 
me. He calls it ‘efficiency,’ 
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but it’s really just 
knowing the right’ way to go at things—which is 
always the easiest way. It works outside the 
classroom, too. Some day I’ll show you how | 
work it in stealing bases.” 


* © 


INVISIBLE WRITING. 


NVISIBLE writing smacks of hidden treasure 
I and exciting adventures; it has a fascination 

that appeals to almost everyone. Even if you 
see no way in which to make use of it, you enjo) 
experimenting with it. 

Here is a way that is not commonly known. 
Soak a sheet of ordinary writing paper in a basi! 
of clean water until it is thoroughly wet. Then 
get a piece of glass and, after washing it clean, 
place the wet sheet of writing paper on it, smoot!i- 
ing out all wrinkles and being careful to see thi! 
the paper firmly adheres to the glass. Now get : 
sheet of dry writing paper and place it on the we! 
sheet. If you have followed directions carefully, 
you have a piece of clean glass with a sheet 0! 
wet writing paper firmly adhering to it, over which 
you have spread a dry sheet of writing paper. 

Write on the dry paper with a well-sharpenes 
lead pencil, using considerable pressure. After 
you have finished, remove the top sheet of pape’, 























Two Fellows 


are trying to 
get ahead. 


It's easy to see who'll win. 


If you have any doubt 
about coffee holding some 
people back—in fact many— 
leave the hesitating class, stop 
coffee ten days, and use 


POSTUM 


This delicious pure food- 
drink, made of wheat, roasted 
with a bit of wholesome mo- 
lasses, has a delightful, snappy 
flavor. It is free from the 
drugs in coffee and all harm- 
ful ingredients. 


Postum is good for old 
and young, and makes for 
health and efficiency. 


“There’s a Reason” 














BAKER S Breakfast 





food value yet of moderate 


price. it possesses the natural 
flavor,color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans. 


Water Baxi & Co.u10 LID. 





‘*Back to school isn’t half so 
bad—with 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


sandwiches for Junch.’’ 









BEECH-NUT 
PACKING 
COMPANY \ 

Canajoharie 

New York 
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and you will find an exact copy of your writing on 
the wet paper. Place this wet sheet in a cool place 
to dry. You will be surprised to find that the writ- 
ing has entirely disappeared after the sheet has 
been exposed to the air afew minutes. You can 
be sure. that no one, unless he knows the secret, 
can read what you have written. To make the 
writing visible soak the paper for a few moments 
in a basin of clean water. 
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WOOLDING. 


NE way to splice or 
QO strengthen wood, 
or to give a better 
grip on a handle, is to 
“woold” it, or wind it 
tightly with twine. The 
difficulty is to make 
the ends secure without 
slackening the coils. To 
guard against that, form 
the first end into a loop 
longer than the woold- 
~ ing is to be, as shown 
seen in Fig. 1, and wind the 
cord over it. When the 
winding is complete, 
push the other end 
through the projecting 
loop and pull the first 
end until the crossing 
is about in the middle, 
as shown in Fig. 2. 
Then trim off the ends. 
You will find that the 
winding is secure with- 
out any change in the 
| tension. It is well to 
| FIG. 2 apply wax, tallow or 
| 
| 








soap to the ends of the 

| cord in order that they may slide upon each other 

freely and without danger of breaking. If the 

| woolding is allowed to become wet and then dries, 

| it will slacken; hence it is well to protect it with 
a coat of paint or varnish. 








A PERISCOPE. 


| ITH materials that are almost always at 
W hand it is easy to construct a periscope that 
will enable you to see over the top of a 
trench, round a corner, or over a fence. 
| One of the pasteboard cylinders such as are 
| used for mailing calendars is the first thing that 
| youneed. About an inch and a half from one end 
| cut a round hole an inch in diameter. That is the 
| eye aperture. About the same distance from the 
other end, and on the opposite side of 
the cylinder, cut a larger hole, ap- 
proximately two inches across. That 
is the field aperture. 
Next get two small elliptical mir- 
rors, such as merchants give away for 
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one half inches wide are about right 
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A football to be proud of. 


True in shape, perfect in pat- 
tern, and almost no limit 
to its wear. 


“D & M’ Footballs 


Made on new patterns to conform to the new open game as 
now played. Made from the best parts of perfectly tanned 
hides, and our exclusive process of stretching eliminates any 
possibility of the ball’s going out of shape. Recommended 
and indorsed by leading coaches everywhere. 


Hanover, N. H., November 3, 1915. 
The Draper-Maynard Co.. Plymouth, N. H. 

Dear Sirs. I have given a very careful and impartial test to the football which you sent me 
for that purpose. It was turned over to our squad together with a dozen new balls of another 
make for general use. After three weeks, it had weathered the hard test as well as any of the 
above mentioned dozen and better than most of them. 

If you can keep your ball up to the standard of the one we used, I can conservatively recom- 
mend it as A No. 1; a ball than which there is none better. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) FRANK W. CAVANAUGH, Dartmouth Football Coach. 


Ask your dealer for the Intercollegiate No. 5r—the height of per- 
fection of the football maker's art. If he hasn't this number or any 
other D & M that appeals to you order direct from us. 


Send for catalogue and official rule books on football, tennis, etc. 
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and one half inches long and one and 





for a cylinder that is an inch and a half 
in diameter. With small fasteners of 
the kind used to bind sheets of paper 
together secure the mirrors in the 
tube. The bright surface of the glass 
must be close to the hole in each case, 
and the mirror should be adjusted 
in the diagonal position shown in 
the figure. Close up both ends of the 
cylinder with a piece of pasteboard or thick paper 
| so that no light can get in, and the periscope is 
ready to use. 

| By extending the upper end of it beyond a cor- 
| ner, or over a fence or wall, with the field aperture 
| toward the object that you desire to see, you can 
look into the eyepiece and observe the situation | 
without exposing your head. It is important to | 
{hold your eye close to the eyepiece in order to 
exclude light and reflection from that end. 
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| New Stamps in Serbia.—The German stamps | 
used in Serbia bear the surcharge SERBIEN, The 
set consists of the five values of three, five, ten, 
twenty and forty pfennigs. The Austrian series, 
| in seventeen values, from one heller to ten kro- 
| hen, is composed of the 1912 series of Bosnia diag- 
| onally overprinted SERBIEN. Both surcharges 
are in black. 


© 
A STRING TRICK. 


TRICK that is easy to do but difficult to 
Awe is slipping the end of a piece of 

string through a loop, no matter how small, 
without letting go of 
the string. 

Wind the _ string 
toward you round your 
left thumb three or 
four times, and make a 
little loop of the outer 
end to be held between 
the left thumb and left 
forefinger. (Fig. 1.) 
Holding the other end 
of the string with the. 
right hand, move it 
toward and over the 
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'[50c. TRIAL OFFER for 10c. 


|| Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll, 10c. Six prints 
free with first roll. Or, we will — six prints from = 
size negatives for 10c. x10 Enlar 


ROANOKE CYCLE CO., 31 West ‘int ROANOKE, VA. 














Try the New 
Companion Three 
Months Before 
You Decide 
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Have you ever stopped to consider 
how important the condition of your 
feet is to your general welfare? If 
you don’t take care of your feet, 
sooner or later you will suffer con- 
siderable pain and inconvenience 
with them. Why not decide now to 
wear 


Coward 
Shoe 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


We offer four high-grade styles 
(both foot-treadle and electric 
machines) with all the latest im- 
provements and many exclusive 
features not found on any other 
sewing machine. 


It will prevent foot troubles and give 
complete comfort and satisfaction. 
Send today for our catalog. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(Near Warren Streét) 
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loop quickly as if 
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THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 

















you were passing it 














| between the thumb and the first finger of the left 
hand, as shown in Fig. 2. You will find that in 
| some mysterious way it has passed throngh the 
loop. (Fig. 3. 
| With a little practice you can acquire the speed 
that gives effectiveness to this bit of legerdemain. | 
| 





each purchaser. If not satisfactory, 


} of putting it throu = DI | machine may be retumed at our ex: 
the loop, pull the string pense and your money refunded. 


Sy cat‘or gour commissions on) || NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
-" NU pte Ad charges to your freight station (in 
Agents getting big United States). No extra cost to you 
Fed Foray above our low factory-to-home price. 

cat- 


— =e Slog eiving fail deta OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 
ne eae 1 ae Gee factory-to-home system will save you 





A Portuguese Charity Stamp.—From Lisbon | 
comes a charity label of large size—a one-centavo | 
carmine stamp that bears a female figure repre- | 
sentative of Portugal as protectress of the poor. | 
The inscription PARA os POBRES means ‘“‘for 
the poor.” The government has overprinted this | 
stamp ACORES for use in the Azores, and prob- |” 
ably will extend its use to other Portuguese pos- | 
sessions, which would add many varieties to the 

| long list of war stamps. | 





BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
’ a large amount on the purchase of a 


high-grade family sewing machine. 


| ’ FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Ma- 
chine Booklet to-day. A postal will 


GLUE Io: | bring it by return mail. 


COMPANY 
PMLA ME | Benton, Mase 
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A COMMUNITY CENTRE 
LYCEUM BUREAU. 


. COMMUNITY centre movement that origi- 





nated with three of the women’s clubs of | 

a Western city a year or two ago has resulted | 
in a permanent lyceum bureau that provides enter- | 
tainment at any price the surrounding communities | 
can afford to pay. If a community is too poor 
to guarantee any money, the bureau provides an 
entertainment without cost. The establishment of 
the bureau means that every village within a large 
radius, including many that are not on the railway, 
can have excellent entertainments throughout the 
winter. 

The story of the beginning of the bureau may 
be of interest to other communities. 

When the club women found in the spring that 
for economy’s sake the city had refused to continue 
the rental of a piece of land that had been used for 
a park, they set vigorously to work to get sub- 
scriptions and raised the necessary money—five 
hundred dollars—in a week. 

The next question was what to do with the park to 
get the most out ofthe money. Finally, the women 
decided to hold an open forum in the park every 
Wednesday night, at which some competent | 
speaker should give a pop- 
ular address, free to all the 
citizens. 

These lectures were so 
well attended and so many 
good speakers offered their 
services to the committee 
that the women were able 
to continue the plan through- 
out the winter. There were 
lectures twice a month at 
four of the school buildings 
in the outskirts of the city. 
From all sides came con- 
gratulations on the  pro- 
grammes. Many persons 
wrote, “We would willingly 0 
have paid half a dollar for 
the entertainments.” 

That gave one of the mem- 
bers of the committee in 
charge a happy idea. With 
so much ability at their dis- 
posal, why could they not 
furnish entertainment for 
the surrounding country, 
and let the different com- 
munities pay what they could for it? She at once 
organized her speakers into several groups: those 
who had so much of the missionary spirit and the 
desire to impart knowledge that they would go 
some distance without charge and pay their 
own expenses; those who would go for their 
expenses only, and those who would go for a cer- 
tain price. She found there were a great many 
men and women in the city who were glad to find 
an outlet for their ability as entertainers. Ad- 
vertisements that the committee placed in the 
newspapers brought in satisfactory responses in 
large number. 

The next step was to send circulars to every 
community in the county; then, as other speakers 
were discovered, to adjoining counties. Courses 
of from two to six lectures were arranged to be 
given, in every case in schoolhouses. 

Already several communities have made a profit 
on the lectures, so that they have been encouraged 
to engage more expen- 
sive speakers. At pres- 
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again, “I went shopping to-day,” and again is 
asked, “‘What did you buy?” If his answer is, 
“A rocking-chair,” then all must rock, while still 
continuing to sew. Perhaps the next answer is, 
“A whistle.” Then all must begin whistling, in 
addition to rocking and sewing. As the purchases 
increase, the work of the players becomes more 
difficult. The one who first fails becomes the new 
leader, and starts the game again as at first, though 
of course with different purchases. 
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A COLD ROOM FOR VEGETABLES. 


N cellars or basements where there is a furnace, 
I vegetables and fruits will not keep through the 
winter unless you store them in a cold room. 
The air is so warm when the heater is in use that 
they soon rot. If you do not have such a room, 
you will find it worth while to build one; for the 
small expense will be more than offset by the 
advantage you will gain from being able to lay in 
a considerable store of vegetables and fruits at a 
time when the price is low. 
If possible, select for the site of your storeroom 
a corner that will enable you to use the walls of the 
basement for two of the walls of the room. You 
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should “point up” the wall and then paint it with 
asphalt or some other waterproof material. 

Decide on a convenient size and make the frame 
for the room out of two-inch by four-inch timbers, 
as shown in Fig.1. Lay the sills flatwise, with the 
four-inch sides at the top and the bottom, and put 
uprights at the four corners and in the middle of 
any sides that are more than eight feet long. Half- 
way up the frame between the uprights nail one- 
inch by four-inch strips. Two feet from one corner 
put an upright to make one side of the door frame. 
At the top nail the two-inch by four-inch timbers 
directly to the ceiling of the cellar and nail the 
upper ends of the uprights to them. If the beams 
are uncovered, you must make a ceiling of the 
size of your cold room and then nail the two-by- 
fours to that. 

Now put the inside walls in place, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Use seven-eighths-inch matched sheathing 
to insure the rooms being air-tight, and nail the 
pieces on vertically to 
the lower and the top sill 





ent the indications are 
that every community in 
that part of the state will 
have a course of instruc- 
tive addresses this com- 
ing winter. 

The educational value 
to the community can 
hardly be estimated, for 
many of the smaller 
communities have never 
before had anything 
more than a school en- 
tertainment or a church 
choir recital. 

When the community centre lyceum bureau 
committee appeared at one thriving little city in 
the midst of a sagebrush plain, and asked the 
citizens to subscribe for a three days’ Chautau- 
qua gathering in August, the directors of the 
irrigation company said, ‘‘We’ll buy half of your 
Chautauqua, if the city will do the rest, and 
throw it open to everyone. We have many set- 
tlers on this tract who are struggling to get their 
crops harvested and make their payments on the 
land, and we doubt whether they feel financially 
able to buy tickets; but they need the recreation 
of the meetings, and we should like to give it to 
them.” 

Public-spirited citizens and the town board came 
to the assistance of the irrigation company and 
met the other half of the expense. The three 
days’ meetings were thrown open to everyone far 








and near. They were held in the community hall 
of the town, and there was a picnic dinner in the | 
city park every day. | 

The women conduct the bureau on the plan of 
all similar bureaus. Except in the case of speak- 
ers who make no charge, they receive for each lec- | 
ture or entertainment a fee that is sufficient to meet 
the expenses of the bureau. Available entertain- | 
ers include soloists, quartettes, humorous lectur- | 
ers, European travelers, explorers, and speakers | 
on literary subjects. 

Too much, of course, cannot be expected of | 
amateur entertainers; but in every community 
there are persons who are capable of supporting 
a lyceum of this kind. 
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GOING SHOPPING. 


Ton mother who wishes to entertain her little 
daughter’s friends will do well to head the 
party programme with an“ice-breaker.” One 
that disperses restraint and bashfulness in gales of 
laughter is the shopping game. 

Seat the players in a row, with one standing in 
front of them as leader and critic. 3 

“T went shopping to-day,” says the leader. 

‘What did you buy?” the players ask. 

If the leader says that he bought a package of 
needles, then all of the players must begin pulling 
an imaginary thread through an imaginary piece of 
cloth as if they were sewing. The leader then says 








and to the one-inch by 
four-inch strips. On the 


Point and’ two sides next to the cel- 
ste lar wall you will need no 
outside boarding. Put 

on four or five boards 

and then ram into the 

FIG. 3 four-inch space between 


the sheathing and the 
basement wall all the 
mill shavings that it will 
hold, Put on four or five 
more boards, ram in 
more shavings, and so 
proceed. When youhave 
finished with the inside walls, nail boards on the 
outside horizontally, from corner to corner, start- 
ing from the bottom. You cannot pack the shav- 
ings in the spaces between the walls too tight—the 
tighter they are the better will be the insulation. 

Next nail against the inside wall at top and bot- 
tom the strips, A, in Fig. 3, one inch by two inches, 
with the one-inch side horizontal; their purpose is 
to give a support for floor and ceiling. 

For the floor and ceiling use the same material 
as for the sides, and pack the two-inch space with 
shavings as you packed the space between the side 
walls. 

The thing of first importance in making the door 
of the room is to see that it is as nearly air-tight as 
possible. You can accomplish that, as shown in 
Fig. 4, by making the door wider than the opening 
and placing strips of thick cloth or felt around the 
edge. Use large strap hinges to 
give a spring to the door, and allow » 
it to be pressed firmly to the gasket 
by the two catches. 

The next point to consider is 
where and how to get cold air. As 
the night air is always cool or cold, 
depending on the season, it is most 
natural to use that. To do so you 
must make a connection from the 
reom to the outside of the house and 
provide a means for drawing air 
into the room at certain times. A 
sheet-iron pipe, twelve inches in 
diameter, or a square wooden pipe 
of the same size, will serve for the 
intake. It is a good plan to run it 
out through the cellar window and 
to protect the outer end with wire 
netting. The intake pipe should 
enter the cold room on one side; 
and the air outlet, which need be 
only a foot long, should come out 
on some other side, preferably on 
that opposite the intake. For draw- 














when the room is cold no air can leak out. To 
avoid all leaks see that the gate, A, fits as tight 
as possible. At night open the dampers for a 
short time or until the temperature of the room 
has dropped to thirty-five degrees above zero. 
Then shut them and leave them closed until the 
next night. The mill shavings will keep the tem- 
perature from changing much. You should not 
fail to have a thermometer in the room. Look 
at it occasionally, and be careful in letting in cold 
air never to allow the temperature to fall below 
the freezing point. 
® & 


THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
(Second Series.) 


X. Special Forms of Insurance. 


REVIOUS articles have placed much empha- 
sis on the special value of the savings-bank 
account as a provision against sickness or 
other emergency; and in the review of building 
and loan associations it was suggested that funds 
placed with such institutions by nonborrowing 
members be regarded as a ‘‘secondary reserve,” 
available if urgently needed. 
It may be added that many persons have oppor- 
tunities to make further provision for such needs 





through some form of insurance. They may do it 
through mutual aid and benefit associations, such 
us those formed by the employees of corporations, 
groups of public employees or the members of 
some trade or calling in a given locality, .-The 
chief object of societies of that kind is to provide 
benefits in case of sick- 
ness or of disability from 








require a contribution from the employees; but 
assessments are usually a part of the plans for 
pensioning public employees. 

The general topic of old-age pensions involves 
questions about the’ wisdom of weakening, even 
to alimited extent, traditional standards of self- 
reliance. On the other hand, the plan seems in 
some cases necessary in order to eliminate from 
certain employments, without hardship, those who 
have passed the stage of efficiency. 

In the discussion of life insurance reference has 
been made to the “annuity” policy, which provides 
for the payment of a stated amount annually after 
the policyholder has attained a certain age. This 
form of insurance is virtually an old-age pension 
based wholly on the thrift of the insured, and is a 
variation of the endowment policy, from which it 
differs only in the fact that the endowment is paid 
in a series of yearly installments instead of in a 
single sum. 

Like the endowment policy, the annuity form of 
insurance is best adapted for persons of more than 
average income. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that in all 
forms of saving that involve enforced periodical 
charges—and insurance comes under that head— 
care should be taken not to incur obligations 
too heavy to carry or too large to permit of sav- 
ing in other ways. Some 
margin should always be left 
for savings-bank deposits, 
which may be expected to 
vary somewhat with condi- 
tions, whereas payments to 
such agencies of saving as 
the building and loan asso- 
ciation and the insurance 
company remain constant. 
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**Keeping the Pop Corn 
Dry.”’—It is a common 
thing to find the caution 
“Keep in a cool, dry place’ 
stamped or printed on a 
parcel—especially a parcel 
of food 


At first thought it seems 
incredible that anything 
should keep drier in a cool 
place than in a warm place, 
but there is a simple scien- 
tific explanation of the fact 
that it does. 

Warm air carries a much larger proportion of 
moisture than cold air. Naturally, therefore, any 
food that is kept ina warm place is sure to absorb 
some moisture from the warm, damp air that sur- 
rounds it. 

When air is cooled, it deposits its moisture and be- 
comes comparatively dry. The frost 
that gathers on the windows in the 





any other cause, and 
perhaps also a moder- 
ate death benefit, as a 
desirable addition to the 
regular form of life in- 
surance. 

The variety of scope 
and method among mu- 
tual benefit societies or 
organizations that have 
some provision for bene- 
fits is an interesting topic 
of study, but one that involves too much detail for 
consideration here. Persons eligible to member- 
ship in such bodies should take the trouble to 
become acquainted with their purposes and meth- 
ods of operation, and to form a careful judgment 
as to the advantages of joining them. 

In many cases the advantages are important. 
Some mutual aid societies, for example, have funds 
secured by endowment or by various means other 
than assessment upon the members, and so are 
able to offer better terms as to dues or benefits, or 
both, than would be possible otherwise. Where 
the society is composed of the employees of a 
corporation, the employers often contribute funds. 
In some cases provision is made for loans to mem- 
bers; a plan suggestive of the methods of the 
foreign coéperative banks and of the Massachu- 
setts “credit unions,” referred to elsewhere. 

Many trade unions have provisions for benefits. 
The English unions lay special emphasis upon 
unemployment insurance, but largely for reasons 
of strategy in protecting standards of wages rather 
than for the primary purpose of insurance. In 
this country unemployment insurance has not been 
generally adopted, but provision is frequently 
made by unions for sickness and death benefits. 

Sickness insurance on a commercial basis is 
restricted almost entirely to persons who have 
more than an average income, and is in a meas- 
ure speculative. For the person in ordinary cir- 
cumstances the usual forms of saving make 
sufficient provision, especially if coupled with 
membership in a benefit society. 

Accident insurance offers a somewhat different 
problem, for accidents are likely to involve much 

more serious consequences finan- 
cially than ordinary sickness. 
Such insurance is a wise provision 
for those whose employment in- 
volves special danger, although, 
of course, the greater the danger 
the harder it is for them to get 
insurance. 
It is the current tendency of leg- 
5 islation to make better provision 
than formerly for compensation 
by employers to men who are in- 
jured in the performance of their 
ordinary duties; and employers, 
in turn, can protect themselves 
against such losses by employers’ 
liability insurance. 

Making provision for old age, 
or “superannuation,” is a social 
development of comparatively re- 
: cent years. It is an element of 

the elaborate workingmen’s insur- 
ance system of the German gov- 
ernment, to which contributions 
are made by the government, 
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FIG. 4 


ing the air from the room an electric fan placed in | the employers and the men. A government sys- 


the outlet pipe isthe simplest means. If you have 
no electricity, connect the air outlet to the air intake 
of the furnace, or to any chimney. The natural 
draft in each case will draw the air from the room. 

Fig. 5 shows the kind of damper that you should 
place at the inlet and the outlet of the room, so that 


tem of old-age pensions has lately been intro- 
duced in Great Britain. In this country at the 
present time the benefits of retiring pensions are 
confined to the employees of certain corpora- 
tions, or to groups of public employees. The cor- 
porations that have pension plans do not usually 





winter is ample proof of that. The 
warm air in the rooms carries con- 
siderable moisture, but as soon as it 
comes in contact with the cold win- 
dowpanes it deposits its moisture on 
the glass. In the same way the air in 
a refrigerator, being cold, contains 
little moisture, and consequently 
does not impart moisture to the foods 
with which it comes in contact. 

Some people who understand the 
principle go so far as to keep salt and 
sugar in the refrigerator. Pop corn that has been 
kept in the ice chest will pop to the last kernel. 





APPETIZING CHEESE DISHES. 
Cheese is a wholesome food that deserves at 


least an occasional place on the dining table. It 
would appear more frequently, perhaps, if the 
numerous attractive and unusual ways of serving 
it were more commonly known. 


Cheese Salad.—Slightly warm one pound of 
cheese, then work it until it crumbles. Add one 
quarter of a teaspoonful of finely minced onion, two 
hard-boiled eggs, finely minced, two tablespoon- 
fuls of mayonnaise dressing. When you have 
ey mixed all the ingredients, form the mix- 
ture into small balls, and serve them with lettuce 
leaves on individual plates. 


Lim Cheese (Belgian style).—Cut a small 
loaf of bread into slices and remove the crusts. 
Butter each slice, and cover it well with grated 
cheese, building up the slices one on another in 
two mounds in a deep baking dish. Boil a cupful 
of milk, and season it with salt, pepper and a dash of 
grated ‘nutmeg; when the milk has boiled pour it 
over the bread; set the dish in the oven and let 
the mixture bake for a quarter of an hour, basting 
the bread frequently with the milk in the pan. 

Fried Cheese Balis.—Mix half a cupful each of 
grated American and Roquefort cheese and an 
equal amount of bread crumbs, add one well- 
beaten egg and a teaspoonful of a good relish. 
Roll the mixture into balls; dip them into beaten 
eae. then into very fine bread crumbs that you have 
lig oy! seasoned with pepper and salt. Fry the 
balls in deep, hot fat. If you like high seasoning, 
add a dash of Cayenne pepper to the cheese mix- 
ture. With a lettuce salad the cheese balls make 
an excellent garnish for veal. 


Sa’ Cheese Rusks.—These are particularly 
appetizing as a luncheon dish. Grate one and 
one half cupfuls of strong cheese, add one tei- 
spoonful of olive oil, one teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard, and two tablespoonfuls of mild vineg:’. 
Season it highly with a good relish and with sult 
and pasees. Add one eighth of a teaspoonful of 
soda and beat the mixture until it is very liglit 
and creamy. Spread it on rounds of rusks or (i) 
oo white bread and brown it in a very hot ove). 

f you wish, you can vary the receipt by using three 
tablespoonfuls of olive ‘oil and only half a table- 
spoontul of the vinegar. 

Cheese Rings.—Place one cupful of water, half a 
cupful of butter and half a teaspoonful of salt in a 
saucepan ; when the water boils, add one eupful of 
pastry flour and stir the mixture until it leaves tie 
sides ofthe pan. Remove it from the fire and allow 
it to stand until it is lukewarm, then add three egs5; 
one at a time, and beat each one thorou ar Add 
half a cupful of stale grated cheese and place the 
mixture in a pastry bag that has a star tube. Lin« 
a biscuit pan with paper and shape the mixture in! . 
rings upon it. Sprinkle them Bemly with gralée 
cheese and bake them in a moderate oven unt 





they are thoroughly done. 








































Her Aids to 
Better Cooking 


VERY woman who takes 
pride in her cooking will 
find that Crisco helps make 
foods tasteful, appetizing, 
wholesome and easy to digest. 


Crisco is the ideal food fat, 
wholly vegetable, tasteless 
and odorless and so delicate 
that foods in which it is used 
are unusually dainty. 


RISCO 


Sor Prning fn Soeeaeg 
The Crisco Library is dedi- 


cated to the woman who cares. 
Three books are published— 
each having its own distinctive 
value and all worthy of place 
among useful volumes of 
household reference. 



















































Janet McKenzie Hill’s new book 
“The Whys of Cooking” deals with 
many of the problems that perplex 
the housewife. No doubt some of 
your own are among the many ques- 
tions asked and answered by this 
Boston Cooking School expert who 
is editor of ‘‘American Cookery’’. 
Many new recipes. 


“Balanced Daily Diet” also by Janet 
McKenzie Hill, describes a simple 
and new system of meal planning 
which enables us to include the 
proper food elements in our meals. 
It should be in the hands of everyone 
interested in the proper building of 
mental and physical strength. 






A “Calendar of Dinners” contains 
a menu for every day in the year and 
615 tested recipes. It is the work 
of the well known cooking authority, 
Marion Harris Neil. Cloth-bound 
and gold-stamped. 


Each book contains the interesting 
Story of Crisco. The first two are 
illustrated in color. Any one of the 
three makes a beautiful and useful 
gift. For your convenience we 
suggest that you fill out and mail 
this coupon. 





THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Dept. G-9. Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me book marked ‘*X”’ 








() The Whys of Cooking 
0 Balanced Daily Diet 
(0 A“Calendar of Dinners” 


T am enclosing ten cents in stamps for 
each book desired. 





Name 











4 | can be just as honest and earnest and true to our 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated w y paper for all the family. 
Its subseription. price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to C. ee to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Beston, 
Mass., as second-class inatter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. ee to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Compan when sent by 
Fiat, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

sent through the mail is at the sender's risk. 
site, liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

us, date after the address on your paper. 
whieh shows when the subseription expires, will 
be changed. ; 


lways give the name of the Post Office to which 
. pa vis sent. Your name cannot be found en 
our books unless is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commenwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





BRUISES. 


BRUISE, or contusion, is caused by a 

blew or by strong compression of the 
soft tissues. It is an actual wound of 
the subcutaneous tissues, and is less 
serious than an open wound only 
because the unbroken skin usually 
prevents it from being infected. That does not 
mean that pus never forms in a bruise, for the 
blood can carry infection, and if germs lodge in 
the laecerated tissues they will cause inflammation. 

The first result of a severe bruise is pain; next 
comes swelling and discoloration. That is owing 
to the escape of blood from the torn vessels, and it 
is usually more marked where the tissues are loose ; 
that is why a “black eye” often follows a blow that 
would leave no mark on the chest or back. 

The pain of a bruise is best relieved by spong- 
ing with very hot water or by hot-fomentations; 
sometimes an electric-light bulb will give enough 
warmth to relieve moderate pain. The hemer- 
rhage, which is the cause of the swelling and dis- 
coloration, can be reduced by applying pressure 
at once over the injured part. Fold a handker- 
chief or napkin so as to make a smooth pad and 
keep it firmly in place by a bandage or by a towel 
tightly pinned. When you cannot make a pad 
work well, hot water may arrest the bleeding and 
prevent discoloration. } 

Ice-cold applications have the same effect, and 
they are better than hot ones for a black eye. It 
is a good plan also to compress a bruise under the 
eye by a mass of cotton or soft cloths—or by the 
traditional raw beefsteak. 

If the pain of a bruise persists and there are | 
signs of beginning inflammation, apply cooling 
lotions, such as lead and opium wash, salt and 
diluted vinegar, equal parts of alcohol and water or 
extract of witch-hazel. Arnica is often used, but it 

















is better to try something else, for it sometimes | 
causes a rash or even gives rise to symptoms of | 
general poisoning. If the inflammation persists 


and an abscess forms, the surgeon must be called. 
® 


UNMUZZLING MARY. 


UT what does Mary think about it? She 
'B hasn’t said a word. Speak up, Mary!” 


| 
| 





“Thanks for the opportunity, Isabel,” | 
responded Mary, lightly, ‘‘but I prefer | 
to remain, like the model secretary in | 
Frank Stockton’s story, ‘an excellent 
listener and an appropriate smiler.’ I’ve listened | 
excellently; now see me smile appropriately, and | 











retire.” 

She took a book from the table, nodded, and | 
suited the action to the word. As the door close« 
behind her Isabel exclaimed, ‘That settles it! 1 
thought so, and now I’m sure. It serves us right, 
too; but something must be done about it right 
away!” 

“Done about what? If you could ever begin at 

the beginning, Isabel,” suggested Laura. 
- “Haven’t you noticed,” demanded Isabel, “that 
Mary doesn’t talk any more? Converse—specu- 
late—discuss the big things, the real things, the 
things her head and heart are full of?” 

“‘She’s cooled down in some of her mad, millen- 
nial enthusiasms, I suppose, and is less ready to 
fight for’em than she used to be,” suggested Tom, | 
adding defensively, “If it’s hurt feelings you’re | 
driving at, say it out like a woman! Don’t hint!” 

“T’ve poked fun at some of her notions, too,” 
admitted Laura, “but she needn’t have been 
touchy; it wasn’t personal—at least, not often.” 

“And as to losing tempers,” added Betty, “Mary 
has more of the hair-trigger kind than any of us! | 
You know how it is when we make fun of any of 
her pet heroes, or heroics —” 

*““When we do—yes,” agreed Isabel. “When in 
the course of our arguments, we’ve thought it nec- 
essary to jeer, ridicule, attribute silliness, assume 
superiority, raise voices or sharpen tongues, Mary 
ean give us as bad as we give. But she doesn’t 
any more; and she doesn’t talk for fear we’ll pro- | 
voke her to. We’ve muzzled her! 

““Mary’s as sensitive and high-minded as she is 
high-spirited, and she won’t have anything more to 
do with our wrangling, jangling kind of arguments. 
She’ll talk, and argue, too, when she’s treated 
differently. Polly Morton told me that at her 
mother’s literary luncheon the other day, Mary 
had the liveliest sort of argument with the biggest 
lion of all, and held her own with so much sense 
| and wit and spirit and modesty that everyone was 

delighted; especially the distinguished lion she , 
disagreed with. The Mortons say we ought to be 
proud of Mary.” . 
| “Well, so we are, aren’t we?” demanded Tom. 
| “Of course,” soothed Isabel, “but all the same, 
| we’ve driven her to silence—and we can’t very 
well be proud of that. We’ve got to reform. We 





convictions and yet be civil and considerate, can’t 
we? And each treat the others as if we didn’t 
belong in the family ?” 
“Oh! oh!” protested Betty. “(How that sounds!” 
“Sounds like a fact to me!” growled Tom. 
“Well, henceforth my favorite sister shall be as a | 
stranger tome. Anything to unmuzzle Mary!” 


















SWEETS 
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This seal means candy good and pure, 
Now, don’t you folks forget it; 

’ Cause if you don’t eat Necco Sweets, 
You surely will regret it! 


VERY TIME you go into a store to buy candy, ask the 
man to show you the Necco goodies. 


They are all fine! 


Get a nickel today and try a spicy, fresh package of 


Necco Lemon Drops, Fruit Drops, Hoarhound Drops, 
Sweethearts, Boston Baked Beans, Necco or Hub Wafers. 


Everyone of them packed fresh and pure in protective wrappers. 


Take some to school to eat at recess and on the way home. 
Every bite is a delight. There are nine different flavors in 
Necco and Hub Wafers. Five cents everywhere. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 








White House 


Coffee 
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St | 100 diff. Mexico, Turkey, etc., 10¢, List Free 3 
AMPS | wea. 50%. 1 buy stamps.’ L.B. Dover, St. Louis. Mo. 


STAMPS QUAKER sf. co. Toledo, Ohio. 
THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


at West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportunities for 
Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the mechani- 
cal trades in a four years’ course; and to High School 
Graduates to prepare themselves for Draftsmen, Electrical 
Testers, and Installation men in a three years’ course. 
Apprentices are admitted at all times and receive adequate 








| apprentice ho ag from the beginning, both for shop and 
work. 


classroom Write for illustrated catalogue. All 
applications should be sent to the 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 
They Die 





est, cleanest way. Large size 
25c, small size 15c. All drug- 
gists or direct prepaid. 


up. 
VER FREE to you on ap- 
30 trial and Tiding test. 














Muff - Proof 


Your Glove 


Rub 3-in-One Oil well into 
the spot where the ball hits. 
Then the ball will stick and 
you can make all kinds of 
“one handed”’ catches, 


3-in-One 

also keeps a glove from getting 
stiff and preserves the leather. 
If rubbed on the stitches of a 
baseball it makes them stronger 
and last longer. 

FREE-— A sample of 3-in-One. 
Write for it now to 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
42 AIB. Broadway, New York 
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ine for the Kids 


Here is a car that the youngsters can It will run 20 to 25 miles on a gallon 
drive. of gas and is very easy on tires. 


It is small, light, easy to handle, easy 
to start and stop. 


The gears are easily reached and easily 
shifted, the pedals are adjustable for Thousands of youngsters own and 
reach, all electrical control buttonsare — drive this car. 
right at hand on the steering column. 


It is a sturdy, reliable car, built of How about yours ? 


the best materials, and it is very 
economical. 


The roadster—complete—is $620— 
the touring car $635. 





See the Overland dealer today. 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 612. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S. A.” 








